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OUR BROTHERS 
ARE ENGAGED IN WAR 


WITH THE BEAST 


T HAPPENED in the city of Demsk far behind the Curtain and north of 
the mountains. Overlooked by the state and disregarded by the established 
church, a small Christian community had come into being there through 
the witness of a devoted few. As time went on the little church grew. With growth 
came publicity, but for some unexplained reason this particular church was not 
molested. All this time the Christians at Demsk were in close touch with 
other churches far to the south. 
Some time later, through private letters, word was received by the 
church at Demsk that a most brutal wave of persecution had suddenly burst 
upon the southern churches. Congregations were scattered and Christians were 
fleeing. Arrests, imprisonments, executions—all were part of the pattern. And 
it seemed to be a studied pattern, for a violent, fanatical man was 
in charge. Apparently he had been officially designated to stamp out the 
evangelical movement, and he seemed to relish all the dirty work involved 
in carrying out his orders. But at Demsk all continued quiet and peaceful. 
Then one day a most disquieting bit of news was received. At first 
it was only a rumor, but later it was fully confirmed. The commissar had been 
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transferred; he was being sent to Demsk! 

In terror the Christians gathered. What should they do? All sorts of suggestions 
were offered. Perhaps they should go underground and terminate their public witness 
for awhile. Some of the more timid members advanced this, but the proposal was 
brushed aside almost as soon as it was made. 

“Bearing the Cross—it is a public privilege.” This came from one of the 
leaders. “Christ bore His Cross before men. Besides, He has commanded us to 
witness to His salvation. We dare not disobey.” 

“Should we make some deal with the state church? Why not amalgamate with 
them until the storm is past? We know some compromise is involved, but perhaps 
we might be able to do them some good while we enjoy their protection.” This 
suggestion too was dismissed almost immediately. ‘There must be loyalty to the 
Word of God: He distinctly forbids the unequal yoke. We must be loyal to Him. 
We cannot expect Him to bless us if we disregard the plain statements in His Word.” 
All agreed to this. 

“Can’t we bribe the commissar?—everyone has his price, you know’ —this 
came from a wealthy Christian who suddenly reddened as he spoke. Only a pitying, 
embarrassed silence was the response. No one spoke for a few moments. Then an 
elder called them to prayer. 

After considerable time spent in unitedly crying to God, discussion was resumed. 
An old Christian, deeply taught in the Word, took the floor. “Brethren,” he ex- 
horted, “we are commanded to witness, and we must bear the Cross. However, let 
us not forget God. Let us commit our cause to Him. After all, ‘the heavens do rule.’ 
But let us not forget to pray for our enemies. If he comes and persecutes us, God 
will give us grace to bear it for Jesus’ sake. But God delights in mercy. Let’s pray 
that He will deal with the commissar, perhaps even before he gets to our city.” 

This counsel was received very favorably by the group. By prayer they com- 


mitted their testimony and one another to the Lord. Then, unitedly, they prayed ‘ 


for their enemy. “Yes, Lord, Thou art able to flatten him in the dust, even before 
he gets here. Be Thou greatly glorified by whatever Thou doest to him, for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen.’ 

—This story, how did it end? What happened to the church in Demsk? You 
will find it all recorded in an old book quite familiar to most of you—though as for 
the name of the city of Demsk, this adaptation of the Hebrew form of Damascus 
does have an ominous, contemporary sound! God solved the problem very wonder- 
fully. And the commissar? That was the best part of all! His name originally was 
Saul, but we now know him as Paul. Read Acts 9:1-22 again and think of China 
as you read. 

Think of China, we say, because the news from inland China these days is 
bad. A beast is making war with the saints and is overcoming them. Through their 
loyalty to the Lord Jesus and their desire to obey His infallible Word, evangelical 
Christians are being exposed as “lagging particles’ and pressures of all sorts are 
being brought to bear upon them. The state-sponsored “church” as early as Sep- 
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tember, 1953, had severely criticized the increasing tendency for many small 
groups to worship privately rather than with them. Now comes word that all Bible 
classes, prayer meetings and private groups are banned. This may possibly mark 
the end of the equa’ life of those congregations who will not bow the knee to 
Baal. What this means to the many, many churches brought into being by the 
China Inland Mission and other missions in inland China, no one can say. Disciple- 
ship always costs, especially discipleship in a totalitarian state. 

In Shanghai, early in the year, more than 2,500 members of the Little Flock 
(an indigenous Plymouth Brethren type of Christian movement) were summoned 
together by the authorities and told that 30 of their leaders had been arrested on 
“terrible charges.” As a result, the whole movement was suspect, and had to be 
ordered up for political indoctrination. At the same time they were denied the 
privilege of future worship together. Eye witnesses describe the scene as one of 
great sorrow and anguish. 

The March 5 issue of TIME referred in detail to the triumph of terror in China, 
asserting that the Chinese, a most enduring and resilient people, had quite given 
up hope. All this comes to us as a sobering call to prayer. 

But how should we pray? Here is where the experience of the church in Damas- 
cus helps us. They committed their cause to the Lord and prayed for their enemies. 
When we think of our brothers and sisters in Christ in China we must pray that 
they will continue their bold, public witness and not shrink from the Cross, but 
bear it triumphantly. 

Pray for those in the highest government circles, whose names you read in 
your daily newspaper. God’s highest good is that they might be saved—though we 
remember that Pharaoh and his hosts were drowned in the Red Sea, and Herod 
came to an untimely end. What is His will for these godless national leaders of 
today?—May that will be done! 

Pray for lesser officials that they might be kindly disposed toward Chinese 
Christians. It frequently is in the power of a local official to interpret his orders 
loosely, giving benefit to the people of God—though such latitude is apparently 
less and less possible as time goes on. 

Pray that those who shield God’s elect will themselves be spared—remember 
the mercy of God to Rahab. On the other hand, recall as well that in China’s Boxer 
troubles some officials defied the Empress Dowager’s orders to kill all Christians, 
but it cost them their own lives. 

Pray that Chinese Christians will be given holy wisdom from God in their 
relationship to their government—to know when to give honor to whom honor 
is due, and when to obey God rather than men. There are many churches in China 
today—churches that are facing great pain. They are being tempted to silence when 
they should witness, to compromise when they should obey God—yes, they are 
even tempted to deny their Lord Jesus. And there are a large number of persecuting 
Sauls. But God is behind every Curtain, too. And we don’t want to overlook God! 

END 


This article will appear in the July issue of THE MiLtions, publication of the China Inland Mission. 
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[Soon many of this year’s Inter-Varsity graduates will be La: 
getting married, stepping into new positions or professional } Peopl 
employment, establishing homes—as did the young couple 30 te 
about whom this letter was written. It is our desire that 
every graduate may be similarly established in the Lord look , 
Jesus Christ and in His Church, in seeking by every means little | 
to bring others to Him, in studying His Word, in living { The ’ 
for His glory. The letter was originally written to Mr. and first. 














Mrs. E. N. Baldwin of Pittsburgh, sponsors of the IvcF | with 
chapter at Penn State when these two were students.—Ed.] } 
cently 
arriv: 
DEAR FRIENDS, hasen 
The Lord has blessed our life here in Middletown, nis, € 
giving us many opportunities to witness. The first they 
month we were here both of us were asked to teach | the fi 
Sunday school classes, and become active in other In 
church activities. writte 
Last spring a man who works for Blank Manu- | Midd 
facturing Company, a man who drank heavily, boar¢ 
started to attend Paul’s class. He hasn’t missed more work 
than a few Sundays since, and Paul hears from ~~ _ job « 
other men that he hasn’t taken a drink since he and « 
began to attend the class. Recently one of the Fo 
women in my class told me that more than a year ‘the kb 
ago she went home from Sunday school and read pany 
a Scripture passage I had stressed in my lesson that excite 
morning, and then had accepted Christ as her Be 
personal Savior. What a joy to be allowed to see Twic 
seed bring forth fruit! to ta 
Paul is adviser to an Explorer Post of Boy Scouts. ,  prefe 
Although the fellows are a little dificult to work hasn’ 
with, he does get some satisfaction in this work, a cot 
and finds it an opportunity to show Christianity to dc 


outside the church. 


So 
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Last winter both of us were advisers to the Young 
People’s Fellowship of the church—a group of about 
30 teenagers. More than once we would exchange a 
look or a word which indicated, “Now we know a 
little of what the Baldwins must have gone through!” 
The young people were a bit wary and hesitant at 
first, but by summer they were coming to our house 
with their problems and joys. Regretfully we re- 
cently asked to be replaced because of our expected 
arrival. Here in our apartment we have a lovely 
basement, and make it our playroom for table ten- 
nis, etc. Parties held here are wonderful times, as 
they were at your home in State College. We lack 
the fireplace and table soccer, however. 

In the recent election primaries Paul’s name was 
written in on both tickets for school director in 
Middletown. He has been asked to attend recent 
board meetings in order to get acquainted with the 
work before election in November, and he finds the 
job quite interesting — though always a thankless 
and controversial one. 

For some physical recreation, Paul joined one of 
the bowling teams organized this fall at the com- 
pany. This week the league competition begins, so 
excitement is high. They bowl every Wednesday. 

Being a homemaker is a role I thoroughly enjoy. 
Twice the radio station manager called to ask me 
to take a job, but I finally convinced him that I 
preferred being a housewife. My interest in writing 
hasn’t dwindled, however, and I am currently taking 
a course from Christian Writer’s Institute, hoping 
to do some free-lance writing at home. 

Some of my activities since we came to Middle- 
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town include teaching summer Bible school, serving 
as vice-president of the women’s society at the 
church, speaking at various other meetings in 
churches in nearby communities and belonging to a 
women’s club and the WCcTU. 

In connection with the wctu I help with a Loyal 
Temperance Legion, a group of about 20 children, 
recently organized. They are a wonderful bunch of 
children, and the LTL provides plenty of opportunity 
to present Christ to them, as well as facts about 
liquor, tobacco and narcotics. 

There are 13 apartments in the building in which 
we live. Most of them are occupied by young 
couples like ourselves. In the first year and a half 
we were here, we found it difficult to be friendly 
with the apartment people. They were neighborly, 
but not friendly. The building is L-shaped, and 
goes around a corner. This provides a large court 
in the back, entered from an alley. The court and 
back porches are the center for children’s play and 
for conversational groups of wives and husbands. 
But Paul and I were seldom included in the “gab 
fests,” although we tried to join in casually. As far 
as we could observe, most of the families were non- 
Christian and had worldly interests. We knew we 
had little in common to make close friendships pos- 
sible, but we did want to mingle enough to present a 
Christian witness. 

The opportunity came unexpectedly, and in a way 
only the Lord could arrange. One of the families 
had built a new home and the apartment wives were 
planning a housewarming. One morning one of the 
women came to me and asked if I had been invited 
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yet to the housewarming for so-and-so. I said I 
had not. She replied, “Well, you'll probably hear 
from one of the girls. They want you to go, but they 
want to serve wine with the spaghetti dinner they 
are planning and are afraid you wouldn’t want to 
attend if wine is served.” (I had never outwardly 
witnessed to any of these women—with one excep- 
tion. One of the girls told me that her brother had 
“gotten religion at college through some group 
called Inter-Varsity.””. We had a lengthy discussion 
then, and she asked about spiritual matters. She 
now professes to be a real Christian.) 


A few days later, another woman came to invite 
me to the party and tell me about the gift they 
were buying, etc. I said I thought I was free that 
evening, but would check with Paul first to make 
certain he didn’t have anything planned for us. She 
said nothing about wine, and with a final word that 
she hoped I could get to the party, started to leave. 

I said, “Helen, if I don’t go to the housewarming 
it will be because there are previous arrangements 
for that evening—not because you are serving wine 
with the dinner.” 


The look of relief on her face was something! 
“Oh, I’m glad you mentioned it! Some of us thought 
you would be insulted if we served wine, and there’s 
a particular wine that goes so well with spaghetti.” 
We discussed a little my viewpoint on such matters, 
and then she left. 


I did go to the housewarming. There were about 
15 of us women there. After the spaghetti had been 
prepared and the wine poured (four of us said “No 
thank you” to the latter) all sat down to the tables. 
Conversation stopped and one of the girls (a Roman 
Catholic) said, “I though it would be nice if Miriam 
would offer the blessing before we eat.” Quickly 
recovering from this unexpected turn of events (for 
I didn’t expect any thanks to be offered before eat- 
ing), I prayed, and the dinner was entered into 
without any embarrassment. The evening was most 
pleasant and several of the girls said how glad they 
were that “everyone” came. 

From that evening the atmosphere in the court 
has changed. Now all the girls drop around to chat 

the husbands include Paul in their world- 
shaking discussions on sports, etc., and even invite 


themselves over to “take Paul on” at table tennis 
in our basement. 


Soon after the “wine” incident, I was lying in 
bed one night when out of nowhere, so to speak, 
came the thought, Why don’t I invite the apartment 
girls and others of my acquaintance to a Bible study 
here in our home? We could meet once a week— 
Wednesday night, perhaps—for an hour, and study 
Romans. The details seemed to unfold within min- 
utes. Next day I asked Paul what he thought of the 
idea, and he expressed hearty approval. So by 
personal visit and by telephone I contacted about 25 
women. Within a week the studies had begun. As 
I recall, 22 attended the first study, and from 12 to 
18 for several weeks following. As the summer 
months came, numbers dwindled to 4 and 6, but we 
finished Romans and had some wonderful evenings. 


Beginning with experiences several years ago, I 
have become more and more convinced that a Chris- 
tian dare not confine himself only to Christian 
circles. He must be among the unsaved in order to 
reach them, and he must meet them at a down-to- 
earth, everyday, personal level in order to win 
them. There need be no compromise with sin, yet 
there cannot be an aloofness from the sinner. 


In Middletown we do not have what could be 
termed a fundamental, Bible-teaching church. Some 
of our friends and relatives openly criticize us for 
working and living in a town where there is no 
Biblical place of worship. We feel sorry for those 
who have such an attitude. Although our Christian 
fellowship is not great, there are several real Chris- 
tians in Middletown. And although the sermons we 
hear every Sunday are not deep, we do glean some 
blessings from them, and we get spiritual food when- 
ever we can elsewhere. Although there are dis- 
couragements and we sometimes become impatient 
at much indifference (more than hostility) to spirit- 
ual things on the part of so many, there are bound- 
less joys in living close to our heavenly Father and 
letting Him choose our way. 


It isn’t easy to be “all things to all men.” Yet 
when one allows Christ to have control in every part 
of life (not just in the Biblical doctrines one em- 
braces) it is much easier to meet the sinner at the 
point of his need, and have something to offer. END 
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A SIGNIFICANT INSIGHT into the quality and nature 
of the life in Christ is provided by the fact that 
throughout Church history this life has so often 
found its highest expression in the most profound 
poetry and music known to man. 

Music is found in the first book of the Bible; 
it is still found in the last book, surviving time to 
be a language of eternity, when the redeemed shall 
sing the song “of Moses and the Lamb.” Today 
music is almost as prominent as preaching in terms 
of time given to it in public worship. Usually more 
time is spent singing than praying, even in many a 
“prayer” meeting. 

Yet there is scarcely another area of Christian 
experience to which so little careful thought has 
been given. It is sadly true that the practical em- 
ployment of music is often thoughtless, but there 
is a far more fundamental problem to be faced than 
that of mere carelessness in the choice of music 
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TASTE IN CHRISTIAN 


MUSIC 


By DOUGLAS FEAVER 


for particular occasions. That question is, what 
are the Scriptural principles which give us criteria 
on which to make our choices? 

We must free ourselves from the tyranny of taste 
—whether the taste of the musician or of the masses 
—in order to see things from God’s point of view. 
As we do so we must realize that His approval will 
not automatically sustain the opinion of either the 
expert trained in the technicalities of music, or 
of the untutored who only knows “what he likes.” 

The basic question for a Christian is not “What 
do I like?” Nor is it “What does an informed 
musician like?” On the other hand it is not “What 
is most popular?” Instead, the first question 
should be “What does God like?” An unusual oc- 
currence brought this question to my attention and 
in doing so delivered me from many fruitless con- 
troversies about what place “good” or “popular” 
music should play in Christian services. 
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It was Christmas Eve, and more thrilling, it was 
Christmas Eve in the Holy Land itself. The journey 
by taxi through the wilderness night became a sym- 
bolical pilgrimage: the stars shone so clearly that 
they illumined faintly even the inky valleys of 
Judea with a blue light and seemed a myriad of 
witnesses to the Star of Bethlehem. 

Abruptly we were stopped on the road from 
Jericho to Jerusalem by an officer who explained 
that “the king (of Jordan) is coming!” As we 
waited in the taxi a program of Christmas hymns 
and carols from Jerusalem poured out of the radio, 
as if expressly designed to capture our exalted mood. 
The conclusion was a magnificent performance of 
the Christmas section of Handel’s Messiah, done in 
traditional English opulence. It was a fine demon- 
stration of the power of music to sum up and ex- 
press not only the meaning, but also the emotional 
and spiritual context of a situation. 

Then suddenly, savagely, the ecstasy was shat- 
tered by a blast of Arabic music from the following 
program. The harsh timbres, the monotonous primi- 
tive harmonies, the foreign intervals so out of tune 
to my ears, made that music seem to me as much 
the product of hell as the sublime cadences of “For 
Unto Us a Child is Born” had seemed the inevitable 
language of heaven. But as I sat there, like Jonah 
cursing the gourd, resenting this destruction of my 
bliss, an unwelcome thought suddenly came to my 
mind. .. .If the first “Gloria in Excelsis” had been 
sung by the angels, and sung in an idiom intel- 
ligible to the Bethlehem shepherds, would it not 
have sounded more like this Arabic music than like 
Handel? If the redeemed in heaven perform on 
kitharas (mistranslated “harps”), will they use the 
queer-sounding kithara scales that my researches 
into ancient music had uncovered? Thus I was led 
. to wonder just what “heavenly music” would be like. 


What kind of music would God approve of? What 
musical idiom is “right” for Christian music? 


But first of all, what is an idiom? Idioms are 
the dialects of musical language, varying from in- 
dividual to individual, social group to social group, 
and nation to nation, but reflecting the culture of 
a particular group of people. This may be artifi- 
cially obtained by intensive training or casually 
absorbed as an unconscious function of living. No 
single dialect, then, has a priori any special status 


with God. 


It does not follow, on the other hand, that there 
are no standards of value which apply to the prob- 
lem of idiom. I do believe that God is vitally con- 
cerned about the musical or verbal dialect in which 
praise to Him is couched; but we must be sure that 
we find His standard of evaluation, not ours. As 
we attempt, then, to find out what Scriptural stand- 
ards would be, it is first necessary to clarify in 
our minds just what, in a Christian context, a hymn 
is supposed to accomplish. 


Why do we express an idea in poetry—especially 
when, on the surface, it might be more fully ex- 
pressed in prose? Why do we subject that idea to 
the stringencies of meter and rhyme, so arbitrary 
and restrictive? Why do we take the poem that has 
resulted and further force it into the still more arbi- 
trary patterns of pitch and rhythm which we call 
music? Why not at all times speak in natural, 
honest prose, with the pitch and time inflections of 
simple speech? This is a profound problem and 
any answer will of necessity be an oversimplification. 

From some points of view we could avoid the 
question and say simply that we are just so made 
that we like it. But this answer seems to reduce 
music in a Christian context to the function of 
personal gratification (which just about describes 
its sole raison d’etre for most people). As long as 
it pleases and entertains, Christians are satisfied. 
Of course it does not necessarily follow that be- 
cause something pleases us it is also pleasing to 
God. Yet this fallacy is the principle on which 
most people signify their approval or disapproval 
of Christian music, whether they are high-, middle- 
or low-brows. We say, “I enjoyed it: therefore it 
is good music.” 


Let us turn from the question of the pleasure 
music and poetry give us (irrelevant to our pur- 
pose), and consider the subject, divided for con- 
venience into two concepts: first, “expression” or 
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“meaning”; and second, “communication” or “in- 
telligibility.” 

The inner core of human personality is never 
fully articulate. Everyone is conscious that lan- 
guage expresses one’s complete meaning only im- 
perfectly, and communicates that meaning even 
more imperfectly. But there are other vehicles of 
expression, each of which is more efficient in con- 
veying certain aspects of the whole logos. They may 
be used separately, as in instrumental music, or 
combined. Thus, in a hymn we have a threefold 
expression of a logos: a prose expression, a poetic 
expression and a musical expression. Together they 
present, as it were, a three-dimensional portrait of 
the idea expressed. Other vehicles and dimensions 
are possible. Plastic arts, dramatic arts and the 
dance are in their own way vehicles of expression. 
The latter two have a rather uncertain status in 
our contemporary religious milieu, the dance in par- 
ticular having been confined to the so-called “action 
choruses” which so many children and childish 
adults enjoy. But the Scriptures make it abundantly 
clear that it is possible to express valid religious 
truth even by the dance. 


But to return to the poem with its musical set- 
ting, what are these added ideas that poetic and 
musical expression convey? A poem is a construct 
of words which, by its structure, is an illumina- 
tion and exposition of the emotional and symbolical 
relationships which lie behind and around the 
simple “prose truth.” In Scriptural terms the poem 
is an expression of the “heart” in distinction to the 
“mind.” Even doggerel verse says something more 
than plain prose: the sad but fictional tale of the 
demise of the gawky daughter of an unidentified 
miner would not hold our attention for a minute, 
were it not made memorable by the doggerel verse 
and the simple melody of “Clementine.” Verse 
makes things memorable. But this is the lowest func- 
tion of poetry. Of more importance, poetry makes 
an idea “sensible,” that is, not merely “reasonable,” 
but also “feelable.” For instance, consider the fol- 
lowing familiar lines: 

Jesu, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the billows o’er me roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 

This says something more than, “Jesus, Thou who 
lovest me, allow me to come close to Thee, especially 
since I am in the midst of great troubles’— which 
is the prose-truth of the passage. Even the use of 
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the sounds is important: the Latinized vocative 
(“Jesu”), which avoids a final “s,” conveys an in- 
sight into the feeling of the line; the four “r” 
sounds in the third line and the clash of the two “st” 
sounds in the fourth provide an aural support for 
the imagery of the lines. As we sing this we should 
enunciate these sounds clearly, not to be the slaves 
of punctuation, but to express the full meaning. 
Then too, the imagery of the frightened child, the 
menacing storm, the sea, and the congruency of this 
picture are a valuable addition to the expression of 
the prose truth. 

To the poetic truth the music adds another dimen- 
sion of non-verbal connotations. It expresses and 
illumines the mood, spirit and attitude relative to 
both prose truth and poetic truth. For example, if 
we sing the tune Aberystwyth with the above lines 
we find that the minor key, the roll of the melodic 
line, the emotional excitements and climaxes are 
all congruent with the imagery and ideas of the 
text, and add to them. In a sense, prose is a func- 
tion of the reason, poetry of the emotions and music 
of the volition; though all, of course, participate in 
all. 

What Scriptural principles apply to the “expres- 
sive” aspect of hymns? 

The first is derived from the nature of God as 
the Author of Truth; that is, “expression” must, in 
God’s eyes, be truthful. The prose expression must 
first of all be truthful, an accurate reflection of 
divine revelation; it must be Scripturally and doc- 
trinally sound. So much is commonly accepted by 
evangelicals. But it needs further amplification. 
The mere stringing together of ideas and verbal 
clichés, true in themselves but unrelated logically 
or poetically with one another, is a form of un- 
truth. The text of such a piece as “On the Jericho 
Road,” to say nothing of the flippant attitude of 
its melodic line and dance rhythm, is untrue because 
it is meaningless. 

Furthermore, in a manner often overlooked, the 
added emotional connotative values added by the 
poetic construct must also be truthful. For example, 
an exposition of the death of Christ would be poet- 
ically “untrue” if cast, say, in a limerick whose 
structure conveys a mood of irreverence inimical 
to solemn truth. The imagery, too, must be truthful. 
In the song described above the image of the road 
to (or from?) Jericho means exactly nothing. Simi- 
larly, the musical expression must be truthful, con- 
veying the spirit or attitude which is truly appro- 
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priate to the ideas expressed in the light of God’s 
truth and His attitudes to them. Let us take as an 
example the hymn, “There is a Fountain Filled with 
Blood.” The text is awesome imagery indeed; in 
fact, if handled inappropriately, it is repulsive. Yet 
we need not deny ourselves the stark power of so 
elemental a symbol; although the tune commonly 
used, an excellent one in its idiom, and deservedly 
popular for its solid structure, is musically untrue 
for this text. By itself the music expresses elation 
and lightheartedness, and would be suitable for a 
text of congruent sentiments. With this text it de- 
tracts from the true implications of the message, 
and tends to vulgarize it. The editor of Inter- 
Varsity’s Hymns has solved this problem by setting 
the text to a more thoughtful and quiet tune. 

The second principle relating to the expressive 
aspect of music is that of sincerity. Not only must 
the message be true from the points of view we have 
discussed, but it must be true for the singer. God 
has nothing but condemnation for those who honor 
Him with their lips and whose hearts are far from 
Him. We are to give account for every idle word; 
how often have those idle words been sung! Thanks 
from thankless hearts, praise from rebellious minds 
and consecration from unsurrendered wills . . . per- 
haps it is no wonder that we never ask whether God 
was pleased with the music of the evening! 

Hymns are not merely expressive, however; they 
are also vehicles of communication. Perfect expres- 
sion may not be perfect communication. A certain 
Greek poem may seem to me a brilliant expression 
of a particular vision of reality, but it will mean 
nothing to my four-year-old boy. Likewise many 
great works of music are magnificent expressions 
of spiritual truth, but they communicate only to 
those who have some acquaintance with the idiom 
in which they are expressed. 

Hymns that are addressed to God as worship, 
thanksgiving or prayer do not present problems in 
communication. As long as they are truthfully ex- 





WAY’S END 
AND RESTING PLACE 


The Scripture is that wherewith God draweth us 
to Him and not wherewith we should be led 
from Him. Thou must therefore go along by the 
Scripture as by a line, until thou come to Christ, 
which is the way’s end and resting place. — 
Wittiam Tynpae, 1528. 


pressive, the only principle which applies is that 
they must represent the best of which we are cap- 
able. When we praise God together, however, it 
must be done in a language understood by ll 
present, as Paul points out in the fourteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians. Those who wish to praise God 
in an “unknown tongue” are to do so privately. 

St. Paul is not speaking loosely when he implies 
a parallel between prayer and music in this chapter; 
both are to be performed “in the spirit” and “with 
the understanding.” In corporate activity the aim 
is “edification” of the congregation. As St. Paul 
says in Colossians, this is the consequence of the 
Word dwelling in us richly, and is a form of “speak- 
ing to” and “admonishing” through “psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs.” As the whole passage 
in the fourteenth chapter of I Corinthians makes 
clear, the aim of this communication must be in- 
telligibility. Our choice, then, of a musical idiom 
will depend on the musical dialect which is under- 
stood by our intended audience. It must neither be 
too far above them nor beneath them, the latter 
being a point which is particularly important when 
music is planned in a university context. But even 
within the confines of an idiom the further principle 
of decency and order is to be considered. We must 
consider the effect on outsiders who will be repelled 
by any sign of unseemliness or disorder. We must 
sing “in the spirit,” that is, from the heart and by 
the Holy Spirit; and “with the mind,” that is, in- 
telligently and intelligibly. 

How will these principles work out in practice? 
As musicians and leaders of meetings we will choose 
hymns which best express in every dimension the 
truth that is appropriate for the occasion. As ac- 
companists, we will recognize that our task is not 
to “pep up” the music, nor to display our technique, 
but to lead the congregation with all the technical 
resources at our command in a thoughtful and 
fully expressive exposition of the words, imagery 
and music of the hymns. As singers in the audience 
we will consider carefully the implications of every 
aspect of the message we are singing, learning its 
truth, applying it to our own experience, expressing 
it with every device that poet and musician have 
provided for us, sensitive to every nuance of feeling 
implied, careful to make our meaning clear to those 
to whom the message is addressed. It will not then 
matter whether we enjoyed the music or not, for 
we will know that God, at least, was pleased. And 
what else matters? END 
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BY KENNETH S. KANTZER 


Wee 1s BARTHIANISM? “A retreat to the dark 
ages,” one Modernist labels it. “The old Funda- 
mentalism with a new face lift,” suggests another.’ 
Fundamentalists, on the other hand, tend to debunk 
Barthianism as “The New Modernism” or “A New 
Heresy in the Christian Church.” 

Barthians themselves hail it “a breath of fresh 
air,” “a revival of reformation Christianity in terms 
which make it intelligible to men of the 20th cen- 
tury.””* 

What is the reason for this basic disagreement 
as to what constitutes Barthianism or Neo-ortho- 
doxy? The answer in part is simply that there are 
many radically different kinds of Neo-orthodoxy. 
Barth himself once declared, “I am not a Barthian.” 
Many followers of Barth have departed so far to 
the left of their teacher that he no-longer cares to 
be associated with them. Barth, for example, de- 
clares his faith in the Virgin Birth of Christ. Brun- 
ner, whose name is closely associated with Barth in 
Europe, rejects the Virgin Birth but vigorously 
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affirms faith in the deity of Christ. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, the most famous American member of this 
school, not only rejects the Virgin Birth but also 
the true deity of Christ.‘ 

A second explanation for this surprising disagree- 
ment as to what Barthianism really is lies in the 
continual change which Barth’s own views have 
undergone through the years. In his early com- 
mentary on Romans Barth spoke with deep feeling 
about sin and the discontinuity between God and 
man. Since that time he has immeasurably strength- 
ened his doctrines of the grace of God, of Christ 
and of inspiration. Still more recently Barth has 
tended to tone down his insistence upon the dis- 
continuity between God and man. Formerly he was 
combatting a humanistic Modernism which tried 
to reduce God to the level of man. Against such a 
belief Barth set forth the sovereignty and total other- 
ness of God. Today he is combatting the contem- 
porary philosophy of despair, and in so doing, he 
speaks of the nearness of God to man in Christ. 
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The fundamental reason for the wide-spread lack 
of agreement as to what constitutes Barthianism 
lies in the paradoxical nature clearly evident in 
Barth’s own thinking. Some have attributed this 
characteristic in Barth to trickery: Barth wishes to 
satisfy evangelicals, and so he preaches evangelical 
doctrine; he wishes also to please the Modernists, 
so he redefines his conservative doctrines in such 
a way as to define them away. 

While not every liberal can be exonerated from 
the charge of such dishonesty, this certainly is not 
the case with Barth. Instead of seeking to appease 
both conservatives and liberals, he seems deliberate- 
ly to go out of his way to tell Modernists how dead 
wrong they are and how they ought to be more con- 
servative in their doctrine. At the same time he 
pointedly chides Fundamentalists for “obscurant- 
ism.” 

Divergent and even contradictory streams of 
thought, nonetheless, are quite apparent in Barth’s 
own thought. Because of his early training under 
Modernists, he became convinced that scientific 
errors abound in Scripture, that the conservative 
view of the unity and authorship of the books of the 
Bible. is impossible to hold, that there are mistaken 
doctrines set forth in the Bible, that there is ab- 
solutely no evidence for the truth of the evangelical 
Christian faith, that miracles are unreasonable, and 
that even theism cannot be defended in any rational 
way. Yet in spite of all this, Barth wishes to hold 
on to evangelical faith. It would require more than 
a genius to weld such radical contradictions as these 
together. 

Barth in fact has never attempted to bring these 
divergent streams of thought together, but insists 
that the truth can only be held in paradox. This 
paradoxical method of arriving at truth and of ex- 
pressing the truth is the root cause for most con- 


temporary misunderstanding of what constitutes 
Barthianism. 

The knowledge of God, Barth is convinced, lies 
in a wholly different realm from ordinary knowledge 
of mere human and finite things. He expresses this 
by saying that God is totally other, or that God is 
sovereign Lord. The moment, therefore, that man 
begins to speak about the infinite God, his capacity 
as finite man, limited by finite language, breaks 
down. The real truth can only be expressed with a 
certain amount of inaccuracy. 

We proceed indirectly, according to this view, 
by a “yes” and a “no.” “Yes, God is good; but no, 
God is not good in the mundane way in which we 
human beings think of God.” This “yes” and “no,” 
statement and counterstatement, method of arriving 
at the truth is known as the dialectical method, and 
in this dialectical and paradoxical method lies the 
clue to Barth’s whole presentation of the Christian 
faith. 

In his revolt against Modernism, Barth has never 
been able to free himself from its negative rational 
criticisms of evangelical Christianity. At this point, 
Barth argues, the Modernists were right. Natural 
revelation or reason leads man only to idolatry. 
The time-honored evidences for the resurrection of 
Christ and for the deity of Christ drive clear-think- 
ing men to skepticism. We must, however, affirm 
faith in God and in Christ. How can we secure such 
faith? Not by reason. Christian faith is above 
reason and even contradictory to reason. Faith has 


nothing to do with reason. Reason can only lead’ 


men astray as it did with the Modernists. Faith 
must be “attained in a flash.” It is an immediately 
given, divinely implanted intuition that in Jesus 
Christ God has spoken.® 

What place has the Bible in Barth’s system of 
thought? Both the Fundamentalist and the Modern- 
ist were wrong, declares Barth. The Fundamental- 
ists dethroned Jesus Christ and instead made the 
Bible the object of their faith, thus becoming Bib- 
liolaters. The Modernists were worse, for they 
refused even to take the Bible seriously, picking 
and choosing from the Bible only that which suited 
their fancy. 

Barth’s own view of the Bible may be outlined as 
follows: 

(1) Barth flatly rejects the “doctrine of the 
general, equal and permanent inspiration of the 
Bible” with its “mechanical doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration.” On the contrary, the Bible, according to 
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Barth, is rather a humanly formed record and a 
human interpretation of the true Word of God, 
Jesus Christ. “The Bible,” Barth explains, “is not 
itself and in itself God’s past revelation. In the one 
case God says, in the other Paul says; these are two 
different things.’® 

In this respect the Bible is considered to be sim- 
ilar to a sermon. A sermon is not the Word of God 
itself but rather the word of man, the preacher. It 
is the preacher’s understanding or interpretation of 
the real Word of God. The purpose of the preacher 
is to point beyond himself and his word to the real 
Word of God. The Bible likewise is not in itself the 
Word of God but is a human word, whose purpose 
is to point beyond itself to the real Word of God, 
Jesus Christ. 

(2) As a human book, the Bible partakes of the 
fallibility inherent in any truly human production. 
A preacher, to continue the analogy, can point men 
to Christ without being infallible. His sermon may 
contain error, it may twist Scripture a bit here and 
there. It may even err in some doctrine. Stiil it 
can be used to bring men to God. So, according to 
Barth’s understanding, the Bible is a fallible human 
book. He writes, “The prophets and apostles even 
as such, even in their office, even in their function 
as witnesses, even in the act of writing down their 
testimonies [were] really historical, and therefore 
in their deeds sinful and in their spoken and written 
word capable of error and actually erring men like 
us all,””? 

(3) The Bible may become the Word of God. Of 
any good preacher we would say, “He preaches the 
Word of God.” By this we do not mean that his 
sermon has ceased to be human, or that it is free 
from the defects of which we have just spoken. We 
mean only that men by hearing it and acting upon 
what they have heard may really be saved. 

In this same fashion the Bible may be spoken of 
as the Word of God. “Sinful and erring men as 
such spoke the Word of God, that is the miracle of 
which we speak when we say that the Bible is God’s 
Word.””® 

(4) The method by which the Bible becomes the 
Word of God is not by an inspiration of the proph- 
ets as a past act in history but by a contemporary 
work of God upon the human soul today using the 
written Bible as an instrument. For the Funda- 
mentalist inspiration constituted the Bible as God’s 
Word at its writing, and it retains this character 
independent of man’s reading it or receiving it as 
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God’s Word. For Barth, “The inspiration lies not 
before us as the Bible lies before us, and as we read 
the Bible.” Rather “The Bible is God’s Word so far 
as God lets it be His Word, so far as God speaks 
through it.” Unless God creates this response in its 
readers, the Bible is not the Word of God. Unless, 
in short, God speaks now through the Bible, it is 
not God’s Word but only man’s words. It is not as 
with the Fundamentalist, the way in which the Bible 
came into being that constitutes it as God’s Word, 
but with Barth it is the present fact that God now 
speaks through its words as we read them that con- 
stitutes the Bible as His Word.° 

This is not to imply, affirms Barth, that our 
faith transforms the Bible into God’s Word. Rather, 
God’s actual speaking through its Words makes it 
God’s Word.’® 

(5) This erring human book, the Bible, which 
becomes God’s Word, is the standard for all right 
teaching in the Christian Church. This, of course, 
is a great paradox. Man’s erring human word be- 
comes God’s Word, the rule of the Church. With 
some hesitation Barth is even willing to speak of 
verbal inspiration. “Verbal inspiration does not 
signify,” he adds, however, “infallibility of the Bibli- 
cal Word in all its verbal historical, theological 
character as human word. Verbal inspiration does 
signify: the fallible and failing human word is now 
as such taken by God into His service and in spite 
of all its human fallibility as such to be accepted.” 
God “speaks what this text speaks.” If God deigns 
to speak through the language of sinful, finite hu- 
man beings, so Barth argues, even He must say what 
He has to say to us men in words that contain 
error.!! 

What then is the basis of Barthian theology? It 
is the Word of God, by which Barth means Jesus 
Christ, the living voice of God to us. This word 
is not reached by man’s searching or by or through 
evidences, but rather by God’s own act He causes 
us to hear himself speaking when and where He 
wills. This God-given faith comes as an immediately 
given, intuitive “flash.” 

The Bible in itself is a book of “preaching” con- 
taining errors of facts and doctrines, but para- 
doxically the Bible is the divine instrument (along 
with other preaching) by which the flash comes. 
The whole of the Bible, moreover, in all its parts 
(and in this the Bible differs from other preach- 
ing in that it is the standard for other preaching), 
is to be taken by us seriously as the divinely given 
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SECURITY 


Not for a single day 
Can I discern my way, 
But this I surely know: 
Who gives the day 

Will show the way— 

So I securely go. 


—Joun OXENHAM 





instrument to lead us to this immediately given 
knowledge of Christ. 


What kind of theology can Barth build on this 
fallible yet “verbally inspired” Bible, whose pur- 
pose is in all its parts to lead us to Jesus Christ? 


THE DOCTRINES OF KARL BARTH 

Any attempt to describe the theology of Karl 
Barth, so one Fundamentalist theologian declares, 
“is like a description of the shape of a cloud driven 
and tossed by a turbulent wind with many cross 
currents.”!?' That this judgment is not merely due 
to the prejudice of a Fundamentalist is evidenced 
by a similar reaction in liberals as well. After 
vainly trying to analyze the doctrines of Barthian- 
ism, one liberal theologian in despair finally throws 
up his hands and laments that according to Neo- 
orthodoxy, “these doctrines have some important 
element of truth in them, but are not true in the 
form in which they were traditionally accepted, 
while any attempt to say what is true in them ends 
in logical incoherence.”?* 


Even Emil Brunner, who next to Barth is the best 
known Neo-orthodox thinker in the world, admits 
that he does not understand Barth’s doctrine of man 
as outlined in the Church Dogmatics. The difficulty, 
Brunner charges, lies not merely in his difficult 
style but in the plethora of contradictory statements 
he sets before his reader.'4 


In view of the foundation upon which he rests 
his theology, Barth’s thought must necessarily 
abound in paradoxes. The discontinuity between 
God and man is so great that God cannot reveal 
himself to man in the written Scripture without in- 
volving himself in error. In the very attempt to re- 
veal Himself God in his essence must remain totally 
hidden. Revelation itself can only be grasped by 
man as misinformation and contradiction. 

A rigid application of logic, therefore, would 
drive Barth to skepticism, but Barth is not bothered 
by logic. “I do contradict myself. So ist das Leben 
(Life is that way)!” he insists.?® 
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However much logic ought to reduce Barth to 
silence, Barth himself is overwhelmed by the convic- 
tion that God has spoken; and when God speaks, 
man must listen with humble attention, understand 
as best he can, and above all, obey. Though it can 
only be in stammering syllables of finite, sinful 
human language, Karl Barth feels constrained by 
divine command to declare forth to others the Word 
of God which he himself has received. 

The touchstone of Karl Barth’s theology, as of 
every theology, is his answer to the question: “What 
think ye of Christ?” Barth himself maintains that 
his theology is first and last a Christology. For 
him Jesus Christ is the God-Man, the second mem- 
ber of the Trinity become incarnate. In his labored 
analysis of the Nicean Creed he expressly repudi- 
ates the Arian view that Jesus is some lesser sort 
of “created God.” Such a view, he affirms, is mere 
polytheism. There is only one God and this one God 
became man, the God-Man, Jesus Christ. 

God, moreover, became man not in some vague 
manner possible for all human beings. The incar- 
nation, according to Barth, is definitely not a poetic 
expression for the God who indwelt Jesus as he in- 
dwells all believers. It is not the height of God- 
likeness in character achieved by Jesus as mere man. 
It is not the success story of a man who fanned the 
spark of divinity naturally within him until it burst 
into full flame. The incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
says Barth, is nothing less than what the Bible states 
it to be—namely, that He who is eternal God be- 
came at a point in time also man. Whatever it 
means to be truly God, Jesus Christ is that; and 
whatever it means to be truly man, Jesus Christ is 
also that.'® 

Barth’s statement of the Virgin Birth is exception- 
ally fine: “The incarnation of the Son of God out 
of Mary cannot indeed consist of the origination for 
the first time, here and now, of the Son of God, but 
it consists in the Son of God taking to Himself here 
and now this other thing, which exists previously 
in Mary, namely flesh, humanity, human nature, 
human-ness. It claims that the man Jesus has no 
father (exactly in the way in which as the Son of 


God he had no mother).’!? 


The resurrection of Christ Barth also affirms un- 
equivocally. He does not arrive at this doctrine, 
however, because of any “infallible proofs” for the 
bodily resurrection of Christ. If the resurrection is 
considered from the historical point of view, it must 
share in the obscurity and essential questionable- 
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ness of all history. Faith in the resurrection does 
not rest upon the historicity of the Biblical narra- 
tive. “This tomb may prove to be definitely closed 
or an empty tomb. It is really a matter of indiffer- 
ence. What avails the tomb proved to be this or 
that, at Jerusalem in the year 30 a.p.”!8 

Because of such statements as these, Barth has 
often been accused of holding that the body of Jesus 
did not really rise from the dead. The “resurrec- 
tion” is not a matter of actual history, but lies in 
some nebulous sphere vaguely to be described 
“super-historical” or “mythological.”!® 

By no means, however, does this represent Barth’s 
real position. Clearly Barth is not certain as to 
precisely what happened at the tomb on the first 
Easter morn. Clearly also Barth is unwilling to de- 
fend the complete truthfulness of the resurrection 
narratives set forth in the gospels. 

These “minor details” he considers utterly unim- 
portant. The Biblical narrators may teach error at 
point after point, but they are nevertheless right 
on the main point. Jesus Christ really did rise from 
the dead. Even on this main point, moreover, 
Barth’s conviction of the truth of the Biblical teach- 
ing is not a conclusion based on the convincing 
historical evidence which substantiates the truth of 
the resurrection. Faith in the resurrection of Christ 
is not an historical judgment about the facts of re- 
corded history as gleaned and evaluated by the 
archeologist. On the contrary, Barth argues, Chris- 
tian faith in the resurrection of Christ is dependent 
solely upon an immediately God-given faith that 
the living Christ now speaks. Whatever may be 
true as to details, whatever the historian may see 
in history, Jesus Christ really did rise from the 
dead; and this resurrection took place as an actual 
event in the stream of history.”° 

Barth’s faith in the deity of Christ, like that in 
the bodily resurrection, is likewise not grounded 
upon any “proofs.” He writes, Jesus Christ in fact 
is also the Rabbi of Nazareth, historically so difh- 
cult to get information about; and when it is gotten, 
one whose activity is so early a little common-place 
alongside more than one other founder of a religion 
and even alongside many later representatives of 
his own “religion.” Such a statement as this would 
be impossible for one who believed in the inerrant 
authority of Scriptures. It would be impossible, 
likewise, for one who held that “evidences” may 
lead to faith or may confirm faith in Christ. Such 
a statement is not inconsistent with acceptance of 
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the deity of Christ as an act of faith divorced from 
evidences. Jesus Christ, Barth asserts, did not prove 
himself in history to be the Son of God: He was 
and is and now in the moment of our decision re- 
veals himself to be the Son of God.** 

One of the most disturbing elements in Barth’s 
Christology relates to the sinlessness of Christ. In 
his commentary on Romans he remarks, “Jesus 
stands among sinners as a sinner.” In his Church 
Dogmatics Barth amplifies his view. When God be- 
came incarnate, he assumed not an ideal perfect 
humanity, alien to us, but rather identified himself 
with us sinners and adopted our sinful human na- 
ture. He not only looked like a sinner outwardly but 
was indeed possessed of all our sinful disabilities. 
He differed from ordinary sinners, however, in that 
they succumb to their sinful natures and actually 
sin. Jesus Christ, being true God, did not sin but 
overcame sin. Explains Barth, “That Jesus cannot 
sin, that the eternal Word of God even in the flesh 
is untemptable, that Jesus, however, in this arena 
must be victorious, yes, that to be sure is the mean- 
ing of the New Testament. That this is so, however, 
is the secret of revelation.” Jesus’ sinlessness con- 
sists of his fighting against his (and our) sinful 
human nature to win the victory. The one who did 
this fighting, by the mere fact of who he was, of 
course was from the very first certain of victory; 
but the recognition of who he was and thus of his 
certainty of victory could only be known by faith, 
not by looking at the historical situation.” 

A second touchstone of any man’s theology is his 
answer to the question, “What must I do to be 
saved?” 

Man’s need of salvation is set forth by Barth in 
unmistakable language of great vigor: “Man stands 
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Ir 1s very certain that we cannot attain to the 
understanding of Scripture either by study or 
by the intellect. Your first duty is to begin by 
prayer. Entreat the Lord to give you, of His 
great mercy, the true understanding of His 
Word. There is no other interpreter of the Word 
of God than the Author of the Word, as He 
Himself has said: “They shall all be taught of 
God.” Hope for nothing from your own labors, 
from your own understanding; trust solely in 
God and in the influence of His Spirit. Believe 
this on the word of a man who has had ex- 


perience. 





before God as a sinner, as a being who has sun- 
dered himself from God, who has rebelled against 
being what he may be.” “This sinning leads man 
into inconceivable need: he makes himself impossi- 
ble before God.” Barth, therefore, judges man lost 
and damned.”* 

To redeem lost man is the purpose for which 
Jesus Christ came into the world. “God comes in 
our place and takes punishment upon himself,” de- 
clares Barth. “What befalls Christ is what ought to 
befall us.” Jesus is our “sin offering’—the Lamb 
who took the place of the Old Testament sinner, in 
death upon the altar.** 

The work of Christ is appropriated by the sinner 
through faith. Faith is an act of decision, a divine 
miracle worked in the human soul by God. Even 
as early as his commentary on Romans, Barth taught 
clearly that salvation is by grace through faith 
alone. He wrote, “Righteousness by the blood of 
Jesus (III 25) is always righteousness apart from 
the works of the law; apart, that is, from everything 
human which may, before God and men, be de- 
clared righteous (Romans 1:12).” 

The result of the work of salvation in the heart 
of the believer is to produce those works which 
are traditionally labeled justification, regeneration, 
adoption and sanctification. This work of grace 
centers in the idea of forgiveness. Indeed Barth’s 
thought betrays a notable absence of anything going 
beyond forgiveness—a lack of emphasis specifically 
upon victory over sin in the daily life of the 
believer. 

At one point, Barth’s doctrine of salvation be- 
comes extremely confusing. Like any double pre- 
destinarian he argues that God Himself ultimately 
passes upon men the “decision as to my faith or 
unbelief, my obedience or disobedience, i.e., the 
divine decision as to whether my act is faith or 
unbelief, obedience or disobedience, correct or in- 
correct hearing.” This double predestination, more- 
over, finds its focus in Jesus Christ. In Him we 
are all elected by God and in turn all rejected by 
God. Election and rejection in Christ are attributed 
not to different classes of individuals but both to 
every individual man. Of all men, therefore, it may 
be claimed, “There is bestowed upon him uncondi- 
tional participation in the glory of God.” Every 
man apparently by his creation and fall participates 
in the salvation secured for him by Christ. By this 
Barth certainly cannot mean that man may hope to 
receive ultimate salvation without repentance and 
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faith. But it certainly does imply that for every 
man, repentant and unrepentant, we may assuredly 
hope for ultimate restoration to God.*® 

What shall we say then of Barth’s doctrine of 
Christ and of salvation as set forth on the basis 
of the fallible but verbally inspired Bible which 
becomes the Word of God? 

One cannot help but feel that Barth has not really 
endeavored to draw his doctrines directly from the 
Bible. For all his warning that we must take the 
whole Bible seriously just as it is written, he is not 
really Biblical. Profession to the contrary, he does 
not make exegesis of Scripture the foundation of 
doctrine. 

Rather, as perhaps we might suspect from his 
view of the inspiration and authority of the Bible, 
Barth presents a combination of Biblical insights 
and a non-Biblical philosophical framework. At 
times his Biblical exegesis is primary and his doc- 
trine shines forth true to evangelical faith. At other 
times the framework becomes basic and upon it he 
stretches and tortures the teaching of Scripture. 

Of the origin of this philosophical framework 
Barth himself gives us the clue when he writes, “If 
I have a system, it is limited to a recognition of 
what Kierkegaard called the ‘infinite qualitative 
distinction’ between time and eternity . . . and the 
relationship between such a god and such a man.”’*® 

In rebellion against Modernism, which cut God 
down to man’s size, Barth has slipped over to the 
opposite extreme. God is so far removed from man 
that the two cannot meet. Upon this extreme view of 
the infinite transcendency of God, Barth endeavors 
to work out his system; and, impossible though the 
task may be, to work it out in accord with the 
Bible, from which he first drew the vital truth and 
spiritual power of the Christian gospel. 

Emil Brunner is right. Any value in Karl Barth’s 
thought lies not in the system of theology expli- 
cated in the 7,000 and more pages of the Church 
Dogmatics. Barth has no system. Better yet, Barth 
has a combination of system and insight. He has a 
system based upon Kierkegaard’s philosophy of the 
infinite difference between God and man; and in 
illogical and uneasy union with that system, he has 
brilliant, penetrating insights into Biblical and 
Christian truth regarding God, Christ, man, sin, 
atonement and redemption.”* 


ORTHODOXY FACES NEO-ORTHODOXY 
“Is Evangelical Theology Changing?” was the 
(Continued on page 40, column 1) 
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TREND of thought 


Younger Marriages "The strong new trend toward younger marriages has 
brought the average age at first marriage for women down to 20.5 years, 

The time may already be at hand when half of all women who ever marry will 
do so by the age of 20 and half of all men who ever marry will do so before 
22,"=-Dr, David R, Mace, "Your Marriage Today," Woman's Home Companion, 
April 1956 


On Postponing Marriage "The question is not one of marriage or celibacy, 
but one of Christian men marrying early, between the ages say of 20 to 28, 
or of being willing earnestly to seek God's will and in faith enduring the 
hardness of an unmarried lot until studies are completed and the first term 
on the mission field, with its miltitudinous adjustments, lived through 
successfully,"--from article "You are Challenged to Endure" by C, Stacey 
Woods in March, 1956 Eternity 


Decisions of Leaders "A doctoral dissertation that studied the 0 thou- 
sand biographies in Who's Who discovered that the median age of marriage 

for the )O thousand people who really run America was just under twenty- 
eight years old, If they can do it in order to become heads of corpora- 
tions, governors of states, presidents of colleges, etc., how much more 
should those who have named the name of Christ steadfastly set their faces 
against the call of the flesh in order to follow the Holy Spirit into com 
plete preparation for the work of life,"--Editorial by Donald Grey Barnhouse 
in April, 1956 Eternity. 


For a Corruptible Crown "The young men of the (U.S, State Department) 
Courier Service are selected with great care from a long waiting list. 
Candidates must be between the ages of 25 and 31, have a college degree and 
a spotless record,..A courier must promise to remain single for at least a 
year, After that he may marry, but most realize that carrying the pouch 
and marriage are not compatible,"--from article "They Carry Our Top Secrets" 
by Frederic Sondern, Jr, in May, 1956 Reader's Digest. 


Misplaced Pants Speaking at a meeting of the Western Psychological Asso- 
ciation in Berkeley (Calif.), Jerald N, Walker and Tor Meeland, of the 
Human Resources Research Office at Fort Ord, recently stated that "bossy" 
mothers produce poor soldiers, Soldiers from homes run by mothers are 
least likely to stand up in emergencies, according to these Army psycholo- 
gists, 
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The Manse and Literature "One of the most important decrees in the his- 
tory of English literature has been the 32nd article of the Church of Eng- 
land (permitting the clergy to marry)...(Had it not been for that decree) 
there would have been no Jane Austen: a disaster too great for contempla- 
tion; no Brontes; no Lewis Carroll; --and no 'Alice! either, for the orig- 
inal and namesake of that immortal child was the daughter of a (clergyman). 
Lockhart...Tennyson and Matthew Arnold would have remained unborn...At one 
remove we should have lacked Robert Louis Stevenson and Kipling (whose 
grandfathers were ministers),"--from article "Literature versus Celibacy" 

by Marion Lochhead in The Quarterly Review (London: John Murray), April 1956 


Divided Allegiance "To the (Soviet leaders) the dangerous and disturbing 
fact about Christianity is that, at the deepest level of human experience, 
in the imagination and will of the individual citizen it can set up a di- 
vided allegiance, and that division may in time prove a loophole of freedom, 
a small but widening rift in the absolute claims of the total state,"-- 
Barbara Ward, quoted by Ralph L, Ketcham in "The Revival of Tradition and 


Preventive of Bitterness "For almost one year I had been a lone prisoner, 
Seven weeks had been spent in travelling but all the rest within four walls 
alone, At times the pressure of solitude was almost unbearable...I went 
over in my mind every official I could remember and prayed that God would 
save their souls, This was a blessing to me, I am sure, safeguarding 
against any bitterness of heart that might arise,"--Geoffrey T. Bull in 
When Iron Gates Yield, the account of his three years as a prisoner of the 
Chinese Communists. Chicago: Moody Press, 1955, 


Unity of the Testaments "In my opinion the new (Dead Sea Scroll) discov- 
eries prove that New Testament Christianity was even more intimately relat- 
ed to parent Judaism than we were justified in thinking before 1948. From 
the Christian point of view the bond between Old and New Testament becomes 
historically indissoluble. Our common heritage is greater than a great 
many Christians and Jews had believed. However, the very closeness of 
their relationship brings out the necessary theological differences even 
more clearly than before. We cannot unite, but we stand or fall together 
in a prevailingly pagan world."--W, F, Albright (of Johns Hopkins) in 

The New Republic, April 9, 1956. 


A Secret of Spiritual Power "I find nothing in the Bible which says we 
‘are to wait for God to humble us. Instead I read that we are to humble 
ourselves, And that is what I am trying to do."--Billy Graham, quoted by 
Harold John Ockenga at Park Street Church, Boston, April 8, 1956. 


--by the Editor 
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World IN TRANSIT 


Auca Incident in Retrospect "I would say something about 
the Aucas. This tribe has now, because of their hostile acts, brought it- 
self before the eyes of the whole Christian world, They can no longer hide 
themselves in the darkness of their forest, for millions of prayers will be 
centered on them, This great force will begin to change their minds and 
prepare them for the day when the next contact will be made."--Editorial in 
The Fields (April, 1956), publication of Christian Missions in Many Lands, 
‘the agency which sponsored three of the five men recently slain by the Aucas,. 





"It is difficult, if not impossible for our Pullman Car 
Christianity to comprehend such rugged discipleship. We want to go to 
heaven with our feet on the plush. Others have waded through bloody seas 
and we eulogize them for it, write books about them, stand in awe of their 
courage and memorialize them, but we do not find it in our hearts to follow 
them as they followed Christ. As for ourselves, ah, we would rather be 
carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease...Christendom ought not, must 
not, let the memory of the recent multiple martyrdom in Ecuador die until 
she has learned well the lessons intended by God in permitting such a mas- 
sacre, Surely He has more for us in this than a moment of grief and a has- 
ty prayer for the bereft loved ones."--Clay Cooper in Brown Gold (March, 
1956), publication of New Tribes Mission, which lost five men in the jungles 
of Bolivia in 1943, slain by the Ayore Indians, 


Revolving Missionaries Gospel Recordings, Inc. announces 
the "capture" o new languages and dialects on tape during 1955. From 
the tapes, its technicians have been able to make light-weight, durable 
phonograph discs carrying the message of salvation in the simplest form 
possible, readily understood by primitive people who are not being reached 
by present missionary activity. Easily operated portable record-players are 
carried into remote regions by national Christians and missionaries, and 
the gospel discs are played repeatedly until the message is grasped. 


Our favorite story about Gospel Recordings: A certain tribe 
had received a record-player and one record which was played over and over 
and over again, After some weeks the Chief announced his conclusion: “It 
must be true. He says the same thing every time," 


Total number of records sent out by Gospel Recordings is now 


considerably past the million mark, Total languages recorded up to January 
1956: 1,401. This compares with 1,08) languages into which at least one 
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book of the Bible has been translated. Linguistic experts estimate nearly 
3,000 languages in which no part of the Bible is yet available. Australia 
and neighboring islands account for about one-third of these. However, 
these remaining tongues are spoken by less than 5 per cent of the world's 
inhabitants. 


Integration of a Kind Roman Catholic missionaries in the 
Belgian Congo have “worked out large-scale religious dances...to commemo- 
rate holy days." According to Sister Juliane of Maryknoll (Roman Catholic 
missionary organization), "The effect has been tremendous...Christianity is 
no longer a stranger in this corner of the tropical forest. It is now part 
of the native culture,. welcomed into the tribe."--Quoted in The Missionary 
Broadcaster (April, 1956) 


Boon to ee Radio The Rev, A. G. Thiessen of the 
Sudan Interior Mission, who has been in on the ground floor of Christian 
radio station ELWA in Monrovia, Liberia, has announced the development of 

a portable pretuned battery radio that uses transistors rather than tubes. 
It is operated by three mercury flashlight batteries costing 56¢ each. The 
amount of power used by this set is 1/300 of the amount used by the ordi- 
nary small flashlight bulb. The set will run five hours a day for two 
years before the batteries need replacement. Thus battery consumption, 
which has been a major problem in the advance of missionary radio, has 
apparently been solved, It is expected that this type radio set can easily 
be "tropicalized" and made tamper-proof, therefore requiring a minimum of 
maintenance, A battery that would be powered by sunshine is now in the de- 
velopment stage. Mr. Thiessen asks prayer "that it may be very, very soon 
when thousands of these sets will be distributed not cnly in Africa but in 
os) mission fields of the world."--The Sudan Witness (January-February, 
19 


Overseas Students in the U.S. This year 35,000 students 
from 127 different countries are studying in the U.S. Each is a citizen of 
some country other than the U.S. who intends to return to his homeland 
after completing his study period here. Christian students in IVCF chap- 
ters across the country have been seeking to make these visitors acquainted 
with Jesus Christ before they leave the U.S. God has blessed these efforts 
in several cases. For example, four who are now active either on the staff 
or the national committee of the Kirisutosha Gukusei Kai (Japanese student 
movement similar to IVCF) were converted while studying in the United 
States. 


--Lois S. Thiessen 
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“heart” and “works” (vv. 3, 4) 


(5) Consider how completely “mouth.” 
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orating and beleaguered society? (3) What was it that God promised to 
Baruch? Are you satisfied with as much? 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 

JEREMIAH 46 Several pictures are used to describe the destruction of 
Egypt, and how it will take place. (1) Think through the six different 
pictures of this event between v. 3 and v. 24. What net impression do you 
gain from them all? What warning do you take as a defense for a time 
of difficulty, testing or temptation? What spiritual preparation have you 
made against unexpected attack from Satan? See I Peter 5:8-10. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 

JEREMIAH 47 (1) What had the Philistines been to Judah all through her 
history? (2) Why had God waited so long to avenge His people? Why 
hadn’t God used Judah to do this? (3) Notice the sense of terror and being 
completely overwhelmed. To what final resource did these people turn 
(v. 5)? (4) Do you at times tire of all this emphasis on war and seeming 
mercilessness in the O.T. (v. 6)? What is called in question by this 
attitude? Can God be justified? 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7 

JEREMIAH 48 These closing chapters perhaps seem tedious and somewhat 
irrelevant to our century. Yet in a day of rumors of wars, it may be well 
for the Christian to find for himself a Scriptural attitude toward mass 
destruction, and that by a godless nation (v. 10)! (1) What is Moab’s 
provocation against God (vv. 26-30)? (2) What principle do you discover 
in vv. 11, 12 that may help you understand why God does not always leave 
the Christian undisturbed and without affliction? 


FRIDAY, JUNE 8 

JEREMIAH 49 (1) What was Ammon’s guilt (v. 1)? Do you ever take 
advantage of another’s weakness to steal something inviolable before God? 
(2) What was Edom’s guilt? Cp. Obadiah 11-14. Are you happy about the 
failures of others when these are to your advantage? (3) Damascus was 
the most beautiful of all ancient cities. Do you perhaps allow beauty and 
orderliness to denote inner purity? 


SATURDAY, JUNE 9 

JEREMIAH 50 This chapter suggests the danger of pre-judging before the 
final act is played out and the curtain down. (1) Did Babylon’s condition 
make her desolation likely? Would anyone have guessed it? What was her 
sin (vv. 29-32)? Cp. her final end with that of the other nations. Why the 
difference? (2) What reason had God for seeking out His people and 
bringing them to repentance (vv. 4, 5, 19, 20, 33, 34)? 


SUNDAY, JUNE 10 

JEREMIAH 51 (1) The conflict between the gods and Jehovah of Israel is 
no longer of dubious outcome. Here is the reason for Israel’s rise, and the 
fall of the nations (vv. 15-19). This is our God in a time of spiritual con- 
fusion. Is He your sure confidence in these ominous days (vv. 29, 36) ? 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 

JAMES 5:1-11 (1) Is the possesion of riches wrong in itself? What was 
wrong with those described in vv. 1-6? How had they obtained their money? 
How were they using it? (2) What should be the Christian’s reaction when 
he finds he is the recipient of such mistreatment (vv. 7-9)? What examples 
are given for our encouragement (vv. 10, 11)? (3) Notice how the coming 
of our Lord is for the selfish rich a thing of terror, but for the humble 
Christian, the very basis of his patience. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 

JAMES 5:12-20 (1) Cp. v..12 with Matt. 5:33-37. The Christian who is a 
Christian indeed need not resort to an oath to verify his word—his life and 
actions will be so transparent that his word alone is enough. (2) What 
does James suggest in case of sickness? What is the one qualifying factor? 
(3) Though the means may be indirect through medical care or direct 
through intervention, who does James say is the source of healing (v. 15) ? 
How much do I use the powerful weapon of prayer in meeting the spiritual 
and physical problems of life? 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 

PSALMS 116, 117 (1) What was the need of the Psalmist and how did God 
so bountifully answer his prayer? What is my need today? Do I love Him 
and desire to pray further because I know He has heard my present prayer 
(vv. 1, 2)? Cp. Jeremiah 33:3; James 5:16-19; John 15:7; John 16:24. 
(2) When God answers my prayer, how may I show my gratitude (vv. 13, 
14, 17-19)? Notice the importance of both private and public worship, Am 
I careful to observe both in expressing my thanksgiving to Him? (3) Note 
the characteristics of God which are consistent with His desire to answer 
our prayer and which cannot help but elicit praise (v. 5, 117:2). 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 

PSALMS 137, 138 (1) Prisoners in exile, taunted to sing a holy song, rebel 
bitterly. Note their increasing fury which: began with melancholy thoughts 
of the holy city. Do I allow my looking back on a happier situation to 
make me less useful now? Because the high school group was “keener,” 
or the other church “more active,” do I spend my time now being critical? 
(2) The thoughts of Ps. 138 are similar to David’s in II Samuel 7:18-29. 
The greatness of his God will cause even unbelieving kings to praise Him 
(vv. 4, 5). Do I live my life in such a way that even those who do not 
believe in Him recognize a powerful, loving “Force” at work in me? (3) 
Meditate on the tremendous truth of v. 8a. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 

psALMs 140, 141 (1) The Psalmist is overwhelmed by malicious attack 
aimed at his reputation. Note its origin in heart and tongue (vv. 2, 3). 
(2) Read James 3:6-12. Has my tongue ever hurt another, or my heart 
attitude of pride? (3) Cp. the certainty of v. 12 with Job’s (Job 19:25, 26). 
Read also John 10:14, 15; 27, 28. (4) In Psalm 141 note that prayer and 
the attitude of prayer are considered real worship (vv. 1, 2). Are mine? 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 16 

PSALMS 28, 29 (1) Note the sudden change of tone (28:6). Have I learned 
the value of complete honesty in prayer and the delight of so thinking on 
the Lord that He is able to change my attitude even while I pray? (2) 
Does my prayer naturally lead from myself to others that they may experi- 
ence the same blessing (28:8, 9)? (3) Consider the prayer for judgment 
on evil doers and its basis in their attitude toward God. Dare we be indul- 
gent or indifferent to deliberate sin? (4) Psalm 29 reveals the coming 
of the Lord, like a great storm. (5) Consider each descriptive phrase and 
the effect of the simple close “with peace.” Is my Lord peace to me? 


SUNDAY, JUNE 17 

PSALM 30 (1) Consider the contrast of fellowship with God and its lack. 
What is the effect of each on the writer? Is my relationship with Him so 
precious that sins which separate cause anguish? (2) What danger lies 
in easy security and prosperity (v. 6)? Cp. Malachi 3:15; 4:1. (3) The 
transition from sorrow to joy (vv. 5, 11) depends not on God’s whim, but 
our turning to Him in confidence. (4) Consider the confidence from past 
experience of the Psalmist (vv. 1, 2) in God’s very nature. 


MONDAY, JUNE 18 

PSALM 31 Here are expressions similar to those of Jeremiah who may have 
borrowed from it. (1) Note similar ideas in vv. 1-5; 9-13. In each case 
what changes his mood (vv. 6, 14)? (2) During discouragement do I try 
to concentrate on the Lord God Himself? How does this affect my trend 
of thought? (3) V. 5a cp. Luke 23:46 for the supreme example of the 
separation from God which sin brings. (4) Once again the recognition 
of the Lord’s sufficiency brings the need to urge others to experience this. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19 


PSALM 32 (1) Note the words transgression, sin, iniquity, guile and the 
various verbs used showing God’s dealings with each. (2) What is the 
imperative condition (v. 5) and the consequences of not acting (vv. 3, 4)? 
(3) The verb in v. 5 implies a “beginning to make known,” then a dis- 
closure of hidden evil, finally a determination to confess openly to the 
Lord. “Then” is emphatic. Only then is sin forgiven. What unconfessed 
sin in my heart now requires immediate prayer? (4) Who speaks in wv. 
8, 9? (5) How does this reaffirmation of what the Psalmist knew make 
possible the attitude of vv. 10, 11? 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20 


PSALM 33 (1) In vv. 4, 6, 9 His Word and His deeds are shown to be of 
equal power. (2) Cp. the difference between His thoughts and plans 
(counsels) and those of men (vv. 10, 11). (3) Am I conscious that my 
professions in words should match my performances? (4) This Psalm 
deals more with the Lord’s people as a group than with an individual. 
Note the contrast between those who are His “creation” (vv. 8-11; 13-15) 
and those who are His “heritage,” His children (vv. 12, 18, 19). Am I 
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Epaphras. Cp. 1:7, 8. What were the characteristics of his prayer life? 
Is this how you pray for your fellow believers? 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 

PHILEMON (1) This letter was probably written in 61 A.D. during Paul’s 
imprisonment in Rome. (2) What is the reason for the letter (vv. 10-19) ? 
(3) What can you learn about the characters of Paul, Philemon, and 
Onesimus from this letter? (4) Why do you suppose Paul wished to send 
Onesimus back? What would this experience do for Onesimus? For 
Philemon? Cp. Col. 3:13. (5) How practical is your Christianity? Is 
your repentance such that you seek to make restitution where possible? 
Are you sincerely willing to forgive and receive one who has seriously 
wronged you? 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 

JAMES 1:1-8 (1) This letter, written by James the brother of Jesus, is 
intended for all those Jewish Christians scattered in various parts of the 
Roman world. Though at first glance the subject matter seems to be unre- 
lated, James is emphasizing that Christianity is not a matter of words only 
but truth applied to life. In reading, notice how the Christian approach 
to life and the natural approach are continually contrasted. (2) Have I 
ever said, “Why is this happening to me?” What does James say is the 
reason for such trials (vv. 2-4)? 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 

JAMES 1:9-18 (1) How does Christian wisdom express itself in the chang- 
ing circumstances of life (vv. 9, 10)? What reason is given for such an 
attitude of true humility (v. 11)? (2) Although I may make excuses, 
where is the true source of temptation? Does my experience with sin verify 
God’s description of the relentless progression of temptation in a man’s life 
(vv. 13-15)? What is the avenue of true happiness (blessedness) (v. 12)? 
(3) What is the error we are prone to make (v. 16)? What is God like 
according to this passage? 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 

JAMES 1:19-27 (1) How does my life compare with the characteristics of 
a truly Godly life listed in vv. 19-21? How does the “wherefore” (v. 11) 
indicate the basis of such a life? (2) According to vv. 22-25 what should 
be the result of my quiet time this day? Whom do I fool if I am not obedient 
to God’s Word(v. 22)? 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


JAMES 2:1-13 (1) What have the people been doing in their gatherings? 
Who. is shown the most consideration in my campus group: The lowly 
freshman or the Big Man On Campus? (2) What reasons does James give 
that such partiality is absolutely wrong (vv. 5-9)? (3) How does he antici- 
pate the objection that this is but a minor transgression and not a matter 
of great concern (v. 10)? How would I fare were God to choose me on 
the principle these men were using? 
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in His honor. Do I praise Him as much as I petition Him? 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26 

PSALMS 70, 71 (1) The writer contrasts those who are concerned with the 
downfall of others (vv. 1-3) and those whose desire is toward the Lord 
(v. 4). Do I ever maliciously want some people to “get what’s coming to 
them”? Are my desires centered in seeking and loving God? (2) Cp. v. 5 
with the personal references in 71:5-9, 17. Am I now prayerfully realizing 
that only with God’s choice of a life partner can our children fully experi- 
ence this early teaching? (3) Why is his faith not shaken by the taunting 
doubts of his accusers (vv. 15-19)? Note the emphasis (vv. 19, 20) “thou 
who hast . . . thou shalt.” “I change, he changes not.” 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27 

PSALM 72 (1) The earthly king, God’s ruler, is to show the same charac- 
teristics as God Himself. Translate into contemporary terms the verses 
dealing with spiritual responsibility toward others. Cp. Titus 1:5-9. (2) 
This is a Messianic Psalm looking forward to the only One who could meet 
this standard. Consider the ministry of the Lord Jesus (vv. 12-14) and the 
significance to us today of wv. 14, 17. (3) Vv. 18, 19 are the benediction 
for Book II of the Psalms and vy. 20, the signature. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28 

PSALMS 93, 94 (1) Psalm 93 extols the greatness of God (probably after 
the Return from Babylon) on a simple and majestic note. Try to think 
what it means to us today that our God is without beginning or ending, 
that majesty clothes Him, and that we are to be holy. See Deuteronomy 
7:6; Leviticus 20:7; Romans 12:1. (2) In Psalm 94 note the three key 
questions (vv. 3, 16, 20). Is he really in doubt about the answers or con- 
cerned that unbelievers know Him (vv. 22, 23)? If I have no “rights,” 
only complete confidence in God, what effect can adverse circumstances 
(possibly His chastening, v. 12) have on me, but to turn me to Him again? 
FRIDAY, JUNE 29 

PSALMS 96, 97 (1) A triumphant song of praise, this Psalm is quoted in 
I Chronicles 16:23-33 when the Ark was established. Note the joy coupled 
with expectation of judgment (vv. 10, 13). Is His greatness such a cause 
of joy to me I can look forward to the Lord Jesus’ return? (2) The 
natural manifesting of His power is emphasized in Psalm 97:1-5 and again 
His justice. Do I want to hate evil (v. 10) and be righteous in deed and 
thought (v. 11), even if it sets me apart from those with false values (v. 7) ? 
SATURDAY, JUNE 30 

PSALMS 98, 99 (1) Ps. 98 is another hymn of praise for deliverance similar 
to Ps, 96. Cp. conclusions. Ps. 98:3 reminds us that recognition of God’s 
hand in history does not mean personal committal to Him. Have I per- 
sonally committed my life in obedience to Jesus Christ, or do I merely 
believe facts about Him? (These ideas are inseparable in the N.T.) (2) 
Does this exuberance in praise and rejoicing make me realize I possess a 
limited concept of worship and fellowship? (3) Note the refrain after 
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revival. (3) At Calvary “mercy and truth . . . met together.” In what 
way? Have I found righteousness and peace as a result? 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 31 

PSALM 102 This prayer of the afflicted may be foreign to my experience, 
but a day may come in the future when such a Psalm as this will be com- 
pletely relevant. (1) Consider the depth of the writer’s experience, the 
source of his hope (vv. 25-27). (2) Is my faith sufficient for the day of 
testing? It is, if I trust Christ. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 

COLOSSIANS 1:1-8 (1) Paul was convinced God had called him to his work 
(v. 1). Are you similarly convinced God is using you to the fullest in 
your present situation whatever and wherever it is? Ask God to give you 
His point of view in this. (2) Describe the Colossian Christians. (Paul 
refers to the Christians as saints in vv. 2, 4, 12, 26. Cp. also Ephesians 
2:19.) Can you praise God today for these characteristics in the Christians 
in your group? (3) What was Epaphras like and what did he do? Ask 
God to use you similarly. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 

COLOSSIANS 1:9-14 (1) Ask God to make Paul’s prayer life an example to 
you today. Note his fellowship in prayer with another, the regularity of 
their praying, the people for whom they prayed and the specific requests 
asked of God. What can you learn about prayer from this passage? Do 
you think your Christian group might be making a similar impact in its 
society if your prayer life were more like Paul’s? 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 

COLOSSIANS 1:15-23 (1) What does this passage teach about Jesus Christ? 
List and meditate upon these. Worship Him for who and what He is. (2) 
What place does Jesus Christ have in your. life today? Think and pray 
through the day ahead in the light of v. 18b. (3) What was God’s purpose 
in the cross (vv. 20-22)? What is His final goal for you (v. 22b)? Cp. 
Ephesians 1:4. What is your part in the realization of this goal (v. 23)? 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 

COLOSSIANS 1:24-2:7 (1) What is the “mystery” now made known to the 
Church (v. 27)? What does it mean to your friends (Christian or non- 
Christian) that Christ is in you? Think through every association in your 
life in terms of Jesus Christ Himself being in its midst in you. What are 
the implications of this? (2) What is your message to your friends (v. 28) ? 
What is your final goal for them and how is this goal realized (vv. 29-2:la) ? 
(3) Ask God to make wv. 6, 7 a reality in your experience today. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 

COLOSSIANS 2:8-15 (1) How must the Christian judge all knowledge? Cp. 
v. 8 with I Corinthians 2:14-16. (2) What has happended to you “in 
Christ”? “Quickened” means “made alive.” Cp. Ephesians 2:1-7. How 
does this realization affect your attitude toward your friends and relatives 
who are still spiritually dead and incomplete? Pray for them today. How 
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expressed in v. 13. (2) Note that the summons to prayer in vv. 18, 19 
follows an acknowledgment and confession of sin in the first chapter, and, 
in this chapter, that the judgment was from God. What does this indicate 
about how we as sinners may gain access to God? Cp. II Chronicles 7:14; 
Psalm 32:5. Is this true only for the unbeliever? 


FRIDAY, JULY 6 

LAMENTATIONS 3:1-20 (1) The author’s sense of identification with his 
people seems to reach its height in this section. In what ways does he 
describe his despair? Have you ever known any measure of sorrow not only 
because of your own sins, but also for those of the people with whom you 
are associated? What difference would it make to your witness and inter- 
cession? (2) This passage is a reminder of the way our Lord Jesus literally 
suffered for the sins of others. Cp. Matthew 27:45-50; Psalm 22:1-18. 
How willing are we to share in His concern for those who do not know 
Him? Cp. Luke 13:34; 19:41. 

SATURDAY, JULY 7 

LAMENTATIONS 3:21-39 (1) The change from v. 20 to v. 21 is almost 
startling. In the RSV vy. 21 is introduced by “But.” What brings about 
this sudden change of tone? (2) What aspects of God’s character are 
especially emphasized in these verses? What should be our attitude in 
times of affliction or chastisement? Cp. Joel 2:12-14. What value may 
there be in such painful situations? See Hebrews 12.5-11. (3) Upon what 
basic truth does Jeremiah reflect in v. 22? What do we deserve from God? 
What light does this again throw on the grace of God? 

SUNDAY, JULY 8 

LAMENTATIONS 3:40-66 (1) What exhortation does Jeremiah give in wv. 
40, 41? How does what precedes and what follows serve as a basis for 
this exhortation? (2) What is the feeling expressed in vv. 44, 54? Has 
this ever been your experience? What might be the reasons for such a 
feeling? Is God ever really “cut off” from us? Cp. Matthew 28:20b; Acts 
17:27; John 10:28; Romans 8:38, 39. (3) What was Jeremiah’s only solu- 
tion to his seemingly hopeless situation (v. 55)? Where do we turn in 
time of desperation? Again, is this only the reaction to desperation? 
What is the source of the poet’s reassurance? 

MONDAY, JULY 9 

LAMENTATIONS 4:;1-10 (1) What are the contrasts in these verses? How 
does this emphasize the gravity of the situation? What indication is there 
on the severity of divine judgment? (2) It is extremely difficult for us to 
conceive of such judgment falling on any nation today. Yet perhaps we 
ought to be reminded of the effects of sin and how severely God condemns 
it. May this broaden our concern and increase the scope of our prayers. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10 

LAMENTATIONS 4:11-22 (1) What particular cause is here assigned for such 
a great calamity (v. 13)? What happens to a people when even its reli- 
gious life becomes corrupt? Why is purity of religion so important? (2) 
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through faith unto a salvation ready to be revealed” I Peter 1:5. What 
phase is Paul thinking about here? (2) “As many as are perfect” (mature, 
full-grown), what are these to do? Based on this standard, are you spir- 
itually mature? 


MONDAY, AUGUST 20 

PHILIPPIANS 3:17-21 (1) There is a sense in which we should not look to 
any man but see Jesus only. Yet notice v. 17 “Be imitators together in me.” 
If Christ is real in your life, controlling what you think, say and do, can 
you also say, “Imitate me”? (2) “For our citizenship (commonwealth) is 
in heaven.” Will this fact make you live differently today? (3) Where 
is the Christian’s expectation? 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 21 

PHILIPPIANS 4:1-7 (1) As in other of Paul’s letters, notice the specific 
people mentioned. Can you learn something from this? (2) What makes 
it possible for Paul to command, “Rejoice”? Can circumstances of life 
unfailingly give the basis for such joy? (3) Is there a difference in the 
second personal coming of our Lord (3:20) and “The Lord is at hand” 
(v..5)? (4) What are the conditions listed so that the peace of God might 
guard your heart and thoughts? 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22 

PHILIPPIANS 4:8-13 (1) Do you believe that the thought life is important? 
Cp. Proverbs 23:7, Have you tried Paul’s very practical suggestions for 
control of your thought life? (2) Is there evidence that there was a prac- 
tical expression of thoughtfulness which caused Paul to write, “ You have 
revived your thought for me”? (3) The norm of Christian living is expressed 
in v. 1]. Is it true of you? (4) Paraphrase v. 13 to get a fresh view of 
Paul’s complete dependence upon God. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 23 

PHILIPPIANS 4:14-23 (1) This section deals with a gift, probably money, 
to be used in the spread of the gospel. Does materialism of today make it 
easier for you to support the world-wide work of the Church? (2) V. 19 
is often taken as a blank check upon which any Christian can draw. But 
from the context, what are the limitations? (3) Paul’s closing word con- 
veys warm personal greetings from “saints to saints.” Was this a special 
group within the church? Cp. Philippians 1:1. On this basis, even though 
you may not be a “bishop or deacon,” are you a “saint”? 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 24 

PSALM 24 (1) Vv. 1, 2. How does David describe God? (2) As in Ps. 
19:12-14, when David realizes who his God is, what is his response? Does 
he know about himself? Do you know yourself in this way (vv. 3-6)? (3) 
To the person who sees himself for what he is in God’s sight, and still 
seeks God’s face (v. 6), what does God give (v.5)? (4) Who is the King 
of glory” to you? Is he your King? 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 25 

PSALM 37:1-20 (1) Note the imperatives: fret not, trust, delight thyself, 
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icles 34 for background. Also New Bible Handbook, pp. 254, 255. 

ZEPHANIAH 1:1-18 (1) Notice the frequent references made to the “Day 
of the Lord.” Does there seem to be any relationship to God’s judgment 
on sins and the Day of the Lord? Is this principle limited to Judah, or 
does it apply today? (2) What precipitates the judgment of God? (3) In 
light of the nature of the people’s sin, does the judgment seem harsh? 


MONDAY, JULY 16 

ZEPHANIAH 2:1-3:7 (1) How is God’s justice tempered with love and 
mercy? (2) In the midst of a situation demanding judgment God extends 
a call to repentance. Does this remind you of the words of Christ in Luke 
13:3, 5? (3) Judgment in ch. 1 was general. Notice now it becomes 
specific and detailed here. Has God’s general condemnation of sin been 
made specific in your life? Does deliverance in specific areas cause me 
to praise Him? 

TUESDAY, JULY 17 

ZEPHANIAH 3:8-20 (1) What makes this section in contrast to what has 
gone before? Notice that the blessing to come (recorded as “prophetic 
future”) is the result of God's activity—the “I will” of God. (2) Notice 
the references to non-Jewish peoples. Can you see weaknesses in the posi- 
tion that God is concerned only about a local people in O.T. times, but 
later on Jesus shows us a wider vision of God’s salvation? (3) Having 
noticed the world-wide nature of God’s concern, is it fair then to conclude 
that Israel has no special place of blessing? Cp. vv. 14-20. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 18 

HABAKKUK (Introduction) There is very little geographical and historical 
detail in the book, but it is thought that Habakkuk prophesied during the 
reign of Jehoiakim (608-597 B.C.) New Bible Handbook, pp. 253, 4. No- 
tice the overall view. Chs. 1, 2 present the basic conflict and answer. Ch. 3 
is the prayer which is the result of Habakkuk’s settled convictions. 1:1-17 
(1) Who are the persons speaking in this chapter? What do they say? 
(2) The prophet cries out, “Why?” What is the root problem? When 
facing social injustice today, do you sometimes question God in this way? 
(3) God’s first answer (vv. 5-11) indicates that He will use an ungodly 
nation as His unwitting tool to execute judgment. Can you think of other 
examples (either modern or in Scripture) where this has been true? (4) 
Does God’s answer satisfy Habakkuk? What is his unresolved problem? 


THURSDAY, JULY 19 

HABAKKUK 2:1-8 (1) Once again determine who speaks what verses, (2) 
Does a fresh view of God’s purposes in this world cause you to react in 
His appointed way: “That he may run that readeth it”? Notice it is the 
one who sees who is to run. Does this affect your method of evangelism? 
Your attitude toward foreign missions? (3) Would you say that the basis 
for a life pleasing to God has changed from O.T. times (v. 4)? 


FRIDAY, JULY 20 
HMABAKKUK 2:9-20 (1) List the objects of the series of “woes.” Are these 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 10 

EPHESIANS 5:21-33 (1) This section opens a discussion of a Christian in a 
variety of domestic relationships. What principle is suggested in v. 21 
which should characterize all relationships between Christians? (2) In 
the relationships of a wife to a husband does the application of this prin- 
ciple imply inferiority on the part of the wife? What part does love play 
in this relationship? (3) What do you learn in this section about God’s 
ideals for human life? How high are these ideals? 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 11 

EPHESIANS 6:1-9 (1) Does this section suggest an alternative to obedience 
on the part of children to their parents? Examine your own conduct ‘toward 
your parents since you met Jesus Christ. Is there an attitude of rebellion 
rather than submission? Is it possible that the commandment referred to 
here (see Exodus 20:12) still has a fulfillment today in our day of grace? 
(2) Rather than being a polemic on slavery what would you say wv. 5-9 
teach about the relationship of a servant toward his master? Have you 
ever thought of yourself being a bond slave of Jesus Christ? (3) Knowing 
that God is no respecter of persons how are you to act toward those who 
are subordinate to you? 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 12 

EPHESIANS 6:10-24 (1) Is it possible for a Christian to live in any private 
“religious” world? Why not? (2) What part must a Christian play in 
the final working out of the purpose of God in this world? (3) Consider 
the provision made for him in the spiritual conflict? Meditate on various 
pieces of armor described here? Have you actually appropriated each 
piece? Altogether they suggest a spiritual completeness. (4) Why is “all 
prayer” the most potent weapon of all? Do you really believe your pray- 
ing has anything to do with the fulfillment of God’s purpose in history? 
See vv. 19, 20. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 13 

PHILIPPIANS (Introduction) Shortly before writing this letter to the Church 
at Philippi, Paul had received a gift from them. Being in prison at the 
time, he was especially thankful for the gift. Throughout the letter Paul 
shows his affection and speaks freely of personal history and his own rela- 
tionship to Christ 1:1-11. (1) No modern concept of “servant” is adequate 
to describe Paul’s use of this term. “Slave” is better. List master-slave 
relationships. Does this indicate the relationship between Christ and you? 
(2) Is it significant that Christians at Philippi are described as “in Christ 
Jesus” as well as “at Philippi”? What difference would it make to God 
if they were only “in Christ”? Or only “at Philippi’? Is it important to 
the Lord that you are in this world and also in Christ? (3) If Paul visited 
your fellowship group, would your “fellowship in the gospel” cause him to 
“thank God upon every remembrance of you”? Do you personally react 
this way to Christian fellowship? Does it change your prayer life (v. 4)? 
(4) What four things does Paul pray for the Philippians? 
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David’s greatest desire beyond vindication in the eyes of his enemies? (4) 
Is your driving purpose to know God intimately and be truly like Him in 
character? 

FRIDAY, JULY 27 

PSALM 18:1-24 Cp. with II Samuel 22:1-28. Ps. 18 is the song of loving 
thanks that David offered to God when all his struggles with Saul for the 
kingdom of Israel had come to an end at Saul’s death. (1) Vv. 1, 2. What 
attribute of God is David trying to describe by these images? (i.e. How 
is God like a “rock”?) (2) During the long years of war what had caused 
David sorrow and fear? (3) Does David call upon God in times of distress 
only (vv. 3, 6)? (4) Vv. 6-15 give a highly poetic description of God. 
What does David actually say about God? (5) In vv. 16-24 the Psalmist 
continues by telling what God did in time of trouble. From this portion 
what do we learn of the character of God? Note the continual emphasis 
on God as the initiator of deliverance (vv. 16-19). 

SATURDAY, JULY 28 

PSALM 18:25-50 (1) To better understand the ways of the God of mercy 
cp. vv. 25-27 with the parable in Matthew 18:21-35. (2) David continues 
to praise God for His faithful help in past times of trouble. Now as he 
contemplates his old age and coming death, the future seems dark. What 
is his comfort (v. 28)? (3) What specific things did God enable this 
shepherd, who became the greatest warrior-king of Israel, to do? How did 
the memory of God’s faithfulness in the past affect David? (4) Vv. 40-50. 
The enemies of Israel were considered the enemies of Jehovah, since God 
had identified Himself with this people and had chosen David as king. 
In view of this, how is David justified in completely annihilating or sub- 
duing his enemies? (5) Search again for evidence of the king of God David 
knew and loved in today’s portion. Do you love and trust this same God? 


SUNDAY, JULY 29 

PSALM 19 (1) To whom and at what times do the heavens and earth de- 
clare God’s glory and handiwork (vv. 1-6)? Cp. with Romans 1:19, 20. 
(2) What is the power of the “law,” the “testimony,” the “statutes,” the 
“commandment,” the “judgments” of the Lord in the life of the individual? 
David is speaking of the Person of the Lord. Try to see beyond the “law,” 
etc. to the Lord who gave the commandments (vv. 7-11). What is actually 
being said of Him? (3) David speaks to his God whom the heavens and 
earth declare and who is morally perfect. What is his attitude in the 
presence of the Lord (vv. 12-14)? Is David able to keep his worship merely 
an external practice? What sins concern him the most? (4) For what 
does David pray at the close of this Psalm? Make this your prayer. 
MONDAY, JULY 30 

PSALM 20, 21 (1) In 20:7 David makes a remarkable claim about God. 
Is He as real and powerful to you? Taking vv. 6, 7 as the key, what is 
the theme of Psalm 20. In Psalm 21 David's ‘exultation in the Lord con- 
tinues. (2) What answers to prayer did David receive? (3) Vv. 1-7. What 
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was the source of his tremendous joy? (4) What attribute of God’s char- 


acter does David exalt (vv. 8-12)? Do we need to defend God? (5) What 
is the proper attitude of the believer to the God of the just and the unjust 
alike (v. 13)? 

TUESDAY, JULY 31 

PSALM 23 In the Middle East the shepherd is still expected to lead the 
sheep to food and shelter as the flocks wander over the barren hills. In 
David’s day, as now, there were no fenced pastures. (1) What needs of the 
sheep does the Good Shepherd meet. Cp. John 10:1-16. (2) What is 
David’s response to the Lord who is his shepherd? (3) What amazing addi- 
tional picture of God is given in v. 5 where the shepherd-image is dropped? 
See Philippians 2:5-8; John 13:3-8. The secret of David’s love for God 
may lie in his appreciation of God’s great love for him. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1 

EPHESIANS (Introduction) Though designated to the Ephesians this letter 
appears to have been widely circulated among the churches of Asia Minor 
as a circular letter. Try to imagine this letter coming to you today from a 
special messenger of Jesus Christ to tell you a great and wonderful “secret.” 
If possible, try to read the entire Jetter at one sitting at least once or twice 
during these studies. 1:1-14 (1) In one grand sweep we are given a pan- 
oramic view of God’s long-range purpose for those who belong to Jesus 
Christ. Note in particular specific things God has already done, is doing 
now and will do in the future. (2) Through whom and how will all of 
history finally be summed up? (3) Can you now see why the Apostle 
repeats the expression, “to the praise of his glory”? 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 2 

EPHESIANS 1:15-23 (1) What prompts the Apostle to pray so earnestly for 
these believers? (2) Carefully consider the various things mentioned as 
subjects for prayer. Have you ever prayed like this for fellow-Christians? 
(3) Consider the Source of Power enabling the Christian to realize the 
inheritance promised him. In what decisive way has this power already 
been demonstrated in the universe? (4) The expression “heavenly places” 
occurs five times in this letter and nowhere else in the New Testament. 
With whom is Christ sharing this supremacy in the heavenly sphere. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 3 

EPHESIANS 2:1-10 (1) By what means was the “drifting-along” in the world 
of these believers finally halted? (2) As you consider the “gift of salva- 
tion” can you see why it is dynamic or life-giving rather than static or 
passive? (3) Meditate on the phrase “created unto good works.” Pray that 
Christ’s life will be mainfested through you in some practical deed of love 
today. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 4 

EPHESIANS 2:11-22 (1) Contrast the condition outside of Christ of these 
former Gentiles with their glorious heritage now in Christ. (2) Are there 
any grounds here for racial or spiritual pride on the part of people who 
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Pts REAQGERS 


India Has Changed Dear Sir:/ I was impressed to read the article 
‘The Hurricane's Warning" (by Arthur F; Glasser in March, 1956). Some of 
the facts mentioned there are the true picture of my country (India) today./ 
My answer for today's Christians is this: Let's go hand in hand and fulfill 
the commission of the Lord...One iillion are dying every week, so why not 
send Indians as missionaries, why not send Africans where Americans cannot 
go. Christ's commission is for every Christian, not only for Americans or 
Canadians, Missions have failed to give this vision to the national Church. 
When I was in India no one came to my church and showed me that the field 
is the world. Instead the field seemed to be my district (Parbhani)...We 
must go hand in hand since we are one in Christ, members of one body whose 
Head is Christ. We have one goal, to win souls for whom Christ died. Then 
no one will say in my country that "Christ is the God of white people."/ 
The days have gone when missionaries used to sit in their big mansions and 
people used to wait outside hours and hours to see them...India has changed. 
Those days have gone. People want equal rights. And the main trouble is 
many missionaries who are coming to India are not fully matured... 
Kamal-Dandeker 
Three Hills, Alberta 


Southern Viewpoints Dear Sir:/ Mr. Tilford's remarks ("You owe the 
iets. , 


South an HIS Readers, May, 1956) are very haughty indeed, How 
any rational Christian can conclude that the Bible condones racial superi- 
ority is incredible. I recommend that Mr, Tilford get off his high and 
mighty theological bias and start doing something hard for a change--loving 
his neighbor no matter what his color or creed, 
Paul Pretzer 
Richmond, Virginia 


Dear Sir:/ HIS continues to improve. Your fear- 
less and stimulating thinking on Christian missions, Christian ethics ap- 
plied to racial problems, and the relevance of social reform are particu- 
larly outstanding. You are to be complimented also for the attractive art 
work, 

(Dr.) V. James Rhodes 
Columbia, Missouri 


And Northern Dear Sir:/ I received my HIS out of the mail with joyous 
anticipation this morning, as I usually do, and began to "thumb" through it. 
I've been a HIS subscriber for many years and consider this precious maga- 
zine the best in Christian literature./ Then in your "Trend of Thought" 
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sections (April, 1956) I lighted upon "The Southern Case Against Desegrega- 
tion." I was appalled to find this occupying space in my beloved HIS./ Oh, 
but you say, these are not the sentiments of our magazine but are those of 
one Thomas Waring. And after all, it was printed in HARPERS!/ I can't 
possibly believe that you are publishing these "statistics" as "facts," but 
are you not indirectly spreading some very damaging propaganda against the 
colored people! And surely this is unlike our Lord!/ I am a Negro regis- 
tered nurse, 

Beulah E, Wiggins, R.N. 

New York City 


Breaking Commandments? Dear Sir:/ The article "G.I. Morals" by Chaplain 
Birney interested me greatly because I was released from service last June. 
I had been stationed with the Army of Occupation in Germany for 17 months 
prior to that time. The problem of morals was just as bad as it is in the 
Far East, Chaplain Birney has hit on one of the reasons for moral failure 
in our G.I.s but he has whitewashed another big reason completely./ During 
the second week of basic military training every man is issued two weapons, 
One is a 30 caliber M-1 rifle, and the other is an 8 inch bayonet. Both of 
these are the soldier's main working tools. In his training he is taught 
that the spirit of the bayonet is to kill. You can see trainees standing 
in fields, with fixed bayonets, answering the instructor's call, "What is 
the spirit of the bayonet?" "To kili" they shout at the top of their lungs. 
The primary function of the U.S. Army is to seek out the enemy and destroy 
him, Here is the problem in a nutshell. In God's Commandments we are told 
not to kill. We are also told not to commit adultery. Can we break God's 
commandment in one instance, and keep it in another? 

. Hugh Rossi 

Oneonta, N.Y. 


Friends Abroad Dear Sir:/ I often wonder if you realize what HIS means 
to us missionaries,/ Perhaps we've been through a rough day out in the 
"bush"on safari, Perhaps we've seen 125 patients in the dispensary, and 
then spent half the night up with a baby case, As we trudge up the hill 6 
miles, climbing 3,000 feet by roads often deplorable to find our mail, and 
in that mail a magazine called HIS filled to re-fill our souls which we've 
preached out in 3 services or more that day: it's like food alive with nu | 
trition to a hungry body and soul. It's like the cool air after a refresh- 
ing rain to a hot, tired, parched earth.../ I praise the Lord for the 
Chicago NCF sending me HIS Magazine, They'll never ever know how much spir- 
itually they've contributed to the spiritual growth and stability of this 
missionary, 
Jane Pfeifle, R.N. 
Mukaa, Kenya 
East Africa 
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, SCROLLS 


AND CHRISTIANITY 


By EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Nive YEARS ago an Arab shepherd boy found 
some old manuscripts in a cave near the northern 
end of the Dead Sea in Palestine. 

Since then, those manuscripts and others that 
were found in the same area have been the center 
of attention in many quarters, and today even daily 
newspapers and magazines are regularly keeping 
their readers informed about them. Those manu- 
scripts are the now famous Dead Sea Scrolls, one 
of the most important Biblical finds of the present 
generation. 


THE SEVENTH SCROLL 

For some time one of the scrolls could not be 
unrolled and interpreted. This scroll was brittle 
and tightly pressed together so that the least bit of 
handling might easily destroy it. To open it would 
be to incur a great risk, for the scroll, through 
careless handling, could be lost entirely. Now at 
last, we are informed, the seventh scroll has been 
opened and its contents are known. For months the 
scroll was subjected to controlled humidity, and 
finally, as a result of this treatment, the leather 
I , became sufficiently flexible to be unrolled. The un- 
SAIAH ScrROLL (above) prior to : : ‘ 
wutlen wnt calling, Man Oe rolling of this scroll represents a remarkable achieve- 
decomposed leather covering, ment for science, and the scholarly world can truly 
which resembles tar. Photo by be grateful for the care with which this difficult 
Wide World task was carried out. 





At the present, according to reports, four pages 
of this particular scroll have been unfolded. Each 
of these pages contains 34 lines, and there are five 
pages which are not in sufficiently good condition 
to be entirely deciphered. The scroll was once 
known as the scroll of Lamech. Now, however, it 
appears that it is a work written in Aramaic, pre- 
senting the text of Genesis with some enlargements. 
It has been suggested that it be designated as the 
“Scroll of the Patriarchs,” and if this name proves 
to be accurate, the scroll may become known by that 
name. 

No technical accounts of this scroll have as yet 
been published, so that it continues to be necessary 
to rely upon the accounts which appear in the news- 
papers. These accounts are not always so reliable 
as one might desire. It would seem that the scroll 
contains numerous additions to the text of Genesis. 
For example, in the thirteenth chapter of Genesis 
there is an account, told in the first person, of what 
Abraham is supposed to have seen as he walked 
through the length and breadth of Palestine. In the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis further topographical 
details are said to be given. For example, the ex- 
planatory phrase, “which is Jerusalem,” is added 
after the words, “kings of Salem” (Genesis 14:18). 
In the fifteenth chapter of Genesis, Abraham and 
Sarah have a discussion between themselves on the 
subject of the promised son. 

It is yet too early to seek further to categorize 
the type of literature which we have in this seventh 
scroll. Without doubt scholars will have to work 
for years before the scroll is fully understood. 
Meanwhile, we may truly say that its unrolling is 
a real milestone in the progress that is being made 
in the study of these remarkable manuscripts. 


THE ISAIAH MANUSCRIPT 

When the scrolls were first being studied, it 
seemed as though they would be of interest prima- 
rily for students of the Old Testament. Of them all, 
the Isaiah scroll is without doubt the most im- 
portant. It has proved on the whole to support the 
text of the Hebrew Bible, as we now have that text. 
More than that, it has become a weapon which may 
be used by believers in the Bible. 

As is well known, modern scholarship with re- 
spect to Isaiah has very largely been under the in- 
fluence of Bernhard Duhm. Duhm maintained that 
the book of Isaiah, as we now have it, was not the 
work of Isaiah the son of Amoz. Isaiah, according 
to Duhm, wrote comparatively few verses of the 
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book. At chapter 40 there is a break, asserted Duhm, 
and the chapters through 55 are not to be attributed 
to Isaiah but to someone else whom Duhm called 
the second Isaiah. Duhm further affirmed that these 
chapters were not written in Babylon but in 
Phoenicia, about the time of the exile. At chapter 
56 another break must also be made, and chapters 
56 through 66 are to be attributed to another man, 
whom Duhm called third Isaiah. This writer lived 
about one hundred years after the exile. The entire 
book was edited and did not receive its present 
form until the first Christian century. 

To say that this is a radical view is to put it 
mildly. One thing, however, is clear. If the recent- 
ly discovered scroll of Isaiah is from the first cen- 
tury before Christ, it follows that Duhm’s theory is 
wrong, and that the book in the finished form was 
known long before the time maintained by Duhm. 
Furthermore, it is most interesting to note the man- 
ner in which the beginning of chapter 40 appears 
on the scroll. Chapter 39 ends one line from the 
bottom of the page, and chapter 40 begins on the 
last line of the same page. Between the two there 
is no unusual break of any kind. This is passing 
strange if the critical theories are correct. It is 
true that there are different hands at work in the 
copying of the scroll, but this does not mean that 
the copyists regarded different sections of the scroll 
as originally having emanated from different 
authors. As the scroll stands, it is a witness for the 
unity of the prophecy of Isaiah, and consequently 
it is in agreement with what the New Testament 
teaches about the unity of the prophecy. From this 
fact Christians may indeed take courage. 


THE QUMRAN MONASTERY 

Near the shores of the Dead Sea the ruins of an 
old monastery have now been excavated. It is prob- 
ably safe to call it such for there is clear evidence 
that at one time a number of people lived there, 
people who seem to have banded together for re- 
ligious purposes. There was an old scriptorium 
(writing room) and remains of the writing desks 
have been discovered. Even some of the ink has 
been preserved. Copying and editing manuscripts 
seem to have been some of the principal occupations 
of those who dwelt in this monastery. 

There was also a swimming pool, and a kitchen or 
refectory. At the time of our Lord this monastery 
was evidently occupied. Here lived some men who 
believed that they were devoted to the service of the 


(Continued on page 38, column 1) 
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ISAIAH scrott (below) Column at left (No. 33) contains Isaiah 2b-28a. 
Bottom line of Column 32 (right) is beginning of chapter 40. Note in 
reference to Dr. Young’s article that a small symbol in the margin just above 
the line (covered by the roll at the right) and a space of about eight letters 
at the end of the previous line are the only evidence of division between 
chapters 39 and 40. Evidence of three different hands is discernible from 
these two columns. The original scribe by mistake omitted vv. 7b-8a, which 
were later inserted by another hand between lines 6 and 7 of Column 33 and 
on into the left margin. Another insertion by the third hand is seen in the 
margin to the left of Column 32. The fact that the scroll was used for a long 
time in ancient times is indicated by the darkened central portions of the 
roll at either side, the result of many hands holding the scrolls at these points. 
Total length of the scroll: almost 24 feet. It is made up of 17 sheets of 
parchment sewn together as seen in two places in the picture. Sheet exposed 
measures approximately 15.5 by 10.5 inches. Photo by Acme. 
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Lord. From the wilderness of Judea came John the 
Baptist preaching repentance. Did John know any- 
thing about those who lived in this monastery? Had 
he had any contacts with them? There are those 
today who answer these questions with a strong 
afirmative. It has been suggested that John the Bap- 
tist was adopted by the inmates of this monastery. 
It has also been suggested that John may have been 
a member of the group and that he studied at the 
monastery. Before we seek to comment upon such 
suggestions, let us ask who were the men that lived 
at Khirbet Qumran? Is there any way of identify- 
ing them? 

Suggestions are not lacking as to the identity of 
the inhabitants of Khirbet Qumran. One is remind- 
ed of the statements in Pliny, Josephus and Philo 
concerning a group known as the Essenes. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, the Essenes lived near the Dead Sea in 
Palestine. It is, therefore, easily understandable 
that some scholars would maintain, and do in fact 
maintain, that the inhabitants of the monastery 
were Essenes. Now the Essenes are not mentioned 
at all in the New Testament. Furthermore, when one 
begins to study what Philo, Josephus and Pliny have 
to say about the Essenes, he begins to realize that 
there were some differences in practice between 
the Essenes of these well-known writers and the 
practices of the sect from Qumran. 

But how do we know what this sect believed and 
what it practiced? Some of the manuscripts which 
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were discovered seem to have a relation to the sect. 
One of these in particular, because it gives the 
rules of a certain organization, has come to be 
known as the “Manual of Discipline.” This manual 
would seem to have been a kind of book of rules 
for membership in the sect. At the same time this 
fact, if it be a fact, cannot be proved. The manu- 
scripts which were found in the vicinity of the 
monastery were in all probability copied by mem- 
bers of the monastery. At the same time it must be 
remembered that they do not necessarily reflect the 
teachings or the practices of that monastery. They 
may have been copied merely in order that they 
might be kept in the library. The library of a 
modern theological seminary, for example, will con- 
tain many books which do not represent the teach- 
ings and beliefs of the seminary in question. 
Assuming, however, that the manuscripts do re- 
flect their practices and beliefs, does it necessarily 
follow that the sect of the monastery was a sect of 
the Essenes? This conclusion has been confidently 
brought forth. It cannot, however, be proved. It 
seems best therefore to acknowledge that we do not 
know the precise identity of those who dwelt in the 


monastery. In the light of the fact that at present , 


some are asserting that the origin of Christianity 
is to be found among the Essenes, this is of par- 
ticular significance. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SCROLLS 

What relationship is there, however, between 
Christianity and the teachings of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls? Whoever the inhabitants of the monastery 
of Qumran were, is it to them that we must go if 
we are to find the forerunner of Christianity? Did 
John the Baptist learn from them, and more im- 
portant, did the Lord Jesus find in them that from 
which He might learn? Were they forerunners of 
Him ?—Some are busy answering these questions in 
the affirmative. It is of course true that there are 
certain superficial resemblances between that which 
is found in the “Manual of Discipline” and the New 
Testament. But such resemblances are at best of a 
formal nature. It is to be expected that there would 
be such resemblances. 

If the group which lived at Qumran was a Jewish 
group, and there certainly seems to be no reason 
for denying that, they would have derived many of 
their practices from the Old Testament. In this way 
any resemblances between Christianity and the sect 
of Qumran may be explained. The sect studied the 
Old Testament and learned therefrom. John the 
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Baptist did the same. The resemblances which exist 
between the sect and the practices of Christianity 
become insignificant before the tremendous differ- 
ences which separate the two. It is these differences 
which cannot be ignored nor avoided. 


THE TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 

One of the manuscripts, the so-called “Habakkuk 
Commentary,” mentions an individual whom it des- 
ignates the “Teacher of Righteousness.” Dupont- 
Sommer, the French scholar, has spoken of Jesus 
Christ as an “astonishing reincarnation” of this 
teacher. The daily newspapers have reported lectures 
in this country in which it has been asserted that 
this Teacher was actually crucified. The impression 
is being given, and it is an utterly erroneous im- 
pression, that the Teacher was a forerunner of the 
Lord, and that the Lord in fact took over much that 
had characterized this Teacher. 

When all is said and done, the Dead Sea Scrolls 
do not have very much to say about this Teacher. 
They do not even tell us his name, nor when, pre- 
cisely, he lived. And it is quite striking to note 
that neither Pliny, Josephus nor Philo, in writing 
of the Essenes, even mentions a Teacher of Right- 
eousness. If the group at Qumran were Essenes, 
and the Teacher was their leader, the fact is that his 
influence seems to have died out almost immediately. 
We do not know what kind of teacher he was. None 
of his sayings or teachings has remained. Whether 
he was a good or bad teacher, we simply do not 
know. He was not regarded as the Messiah, and, 
despite what the newspapers may report, he was not 
crucified. 

This Teacher seems to have been a prophet, and 
one to whom God had revealed the secrets of the 
prophets. Jesus Christ, on the other hand, was a 
unique Teacher. He spoke not as did the prophets; 
He spoke in His own right, and never did man speak 
like Him. Furthermore, Jesus Christ is the Son of 
Man, identifying Himself with the Heavenly Figure 
of the book of Daniel. And Jesus Christ died a 
death in obedience to the will of His Father, a 
death whereby, our great High Priest, He brought 
a sacrifice which would satisfy the demands of the 
Law. 

Nothing that even remotely resembles these facts 
can be said of the Teacher of Righteousness. 

THE UNIQUENESS OF CHRISTIANITY 

It has been asserted that the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith is to be found in the “Habakkuk 
Scroll.” This assertion is simply contrary to the 
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truth. There is a comment upon Habakkuk 2:4 
which speaks of men being justified on account of 
their works (their toil) and their faith in the 
Teacher of Righteousness. This, however, is not 
justification by faith. If one is justified by faith he 
is not justified by works; and if one is justified 
by works he is not justified by faith. It is clear 
that the commentator had no real understanding of 
justification by faith, else he would never have 
introduced the word “toil.” For that matter, he 
probably mentions the word “faith” only because it 
is to be found in the text of Habakkuk. 

No doubt attempts will continue to be made to 
discover in the teachings of these scrolls the origin 
of Christianity or of various aspects of Christianity. 
This, of course, is an impossible task, impossible for 
the simple reason that the origin of Christianity is 
to be found elsewhere. 

Where shall we look for the origin of Christi- 
anity? There is no new place to which we may go. 
There is, in fact, one place and one alone. Christi- 
anity is a revelation from the one living and true 
God. In that fact resides its uniqueness. Other 
religions in a formal way may approximate or 
imitate it; they can never explain it. For the ideas 
which come to expression in Christianity were not 
conceived in the sinful minds of men, but were 
revealed from Him who is Truth itself. END 
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BARTHIANISM 


(Continued from page 16) 


title of an article in a current magazine. The answer 
seemed to be yes. 


We agree. Only the dead are changeless. Certainly 
if orthodoxy is not dead orthodoxy, it ought to be 
changing. The crucial question, however, is not 
“Is evangelical theology changing?” but rather, 
“In what sense is it changing?” 

If orthodoxy were to change the content of its 
essential message it would thereby immediately 
cease to be orthodoxy. Even were it to change its 
mind as to the importance of its essential message, 
no longer considering it necessary to combat the 
denial of its doctrine, it would thereby again im- 
mediately cease to be a vigorous, effective orthodoxy. 

A living orthodoxy, on the other hand, will pas- 
sionately strive to bring all men everywhere to the 
truth of Jesus Christ. Living orthodoxy, therefore, 
must always change — not its message, but its way 
of presenting that message. It must learn to speak 
in such a way as to make the gospel understandable 
to its own generation. It must labor to overcome 
contemporary opponents instead of those of a gen- 
eration ago. 

A living orthodoxy, alert to its God-given task, 
cannot fail to note that within the last twenty years 
the whole theological climate of Western Chris- 
tendom has radically changed. In 1930 old-time 
Modernism was everywhere dominant. Today in 
Europe Neo-orthodoxy has taken over lock, stock 
and barrel; and it threatens to do the same in Amer- 
ica. What changes significant for the Evangelical 
has this theological revolution brought about? 

(1) Neo-orthodoxy recognizes unequivocally that 
man is a sinner who stands condemned before God 
and in need of redemption. This is a great gain for 
the evangelical cause. If Christianity is anything, 
it is a religion for sinners who need to be saved. 
Modernism did not recognize man as a sinner and 
hence saw no need for redemptive Christianity. For 
the Neo-orthodox, however, the desperate need of 
men is all too obvious. The only question is, Will 
the Christ of Evangelical Christianity satisfy that 
need ? 

(2) Neo-orthodoxy has created a renewed inter- 
est in doctrinal issues. Modernists decried all em- 
phasis upon “divisive hairsplitting doctrines.” For 
them Christianity was concerned with “practical” 
issues of life and attitudes and social welfare. Mod- 
ernists often did not even take the great doctrines of 
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the Christian faith seriously enough to endeavor to 
refute them. Today all this is rapidly changing. 
Neo-orthodox journals are filling their pages with 
articles on original sin, natural theology, Chris- 
tology, atonement, regeneration, adoption and sanc- 
tification. 

(3) Through the impact of Neo-orthodoxy the in- 
spiration and authority of the Bible has again be- 
come a living issue. For Modernists of twenty years 
ago, even to speak of inspiration was a sign of 
hopeless theological obscurantism. But today even 
thorough-going Modernists must cope with the topic. 
One student from a very liberal theological school 
declared that in every class the subject eventually 
turned back again to problems related to revelation, 
inspiration and authority. In the last ten years 
dozens of volumes have appeared dealing directly 
with this subject. The inspiration and authority of 
the Bible have in fact become the most exciting 
topic of the day. For this evangelicals are grateful. 
Now at least they can get a hearing. 

(4) The Neo-orthodox have laid an increasing 
emphasis upon true spiritual values, upon the 
preaching of the gospel, and (I dare only whisper 
this) upon the necessity of personal commitment 
and whole-souled response to Jesus Christ as Savior. 
No doubt for many who are Neo-orthodox this goes 
no deeper than lip service to orthodox vocabulary. 
But no doubt also, for many other Neo-orthodox 
thinkers, Jesus Christ is personal Savior in the 
same sense in which he is to the orthodox. For all 
evangelicals who love the souls of men, this is in- 
finite gain. 

(5) Neo-orthodoxy faces orthodoxy with the pos- 
sibility of a second great decimation such as dev- 
astated the Church of Christ half a century ago. 
Modernists had no real gospel. For decades, there- 
fore, thinking men had to choose between Funda- 
mentalism with the gospel and Modernism with no 
gospel. Even the most ignorant discern readily how 
to distinguish white from black. But today the choice 
is not so simple. Neo-orthodoxy presents the new 
alternative (yet not so new; it was offered many 
times previously in the 19th century) of the gospel 
of Christ in an unorthodox framework. The choice 
is no longer between black and white, but is among 
black, white and every hue of gray between the two. 

The spread of Neo-orthodoxy in Germany gives 
point to this particular danger. Thirty years ago 
in Germany, Modernism was dominant. There was, 
however, a small but sturdy band of orthodox 
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scholars and a considerable number of mediating 
theologians. Today Modernists and Fundamentalists 
are both gone. There is scarcely a living Funda- 
mentalist on the theological faculty of any university 
in Germany. Modernists and Fundamentalists alike 
have been replaced by Neo-orthodox men. 

In the United States the handwriting on the wall 
is just becoming visible. Fifteen to twenty years 
ago Harvard, Chicago and Union were considered 
outstanding Modernistic schools of theology. At 
Harvard the leading figures were George Foote 
Moore, H. J. Cadbury, J. A. C. F. Auer, Julius Bix- 
ler and other thorough-going liberals. Today the 
new dean of Harvard Divinity School is Douglas 
Horton and the new professor of systematic the- 
ology is Paul Tillich, two of the country’s leading 
Neo-orthodox thinkers. 

At Chicago University such naturalists as Wieman 
and Meland some years ago took the places of G. B. 
Smith and similar radical liberals. Today the new 
dean at Chicago is Brauer of the Neo-orthodox 
school; the new professor of church history, Pelikan, 
is likewise of Neo-orthodox persuasion; and the 
professor of New Testament, Markus Barth, is the 
protege of his father, Karl Barth. At Union Sem- 
inary, a generation ago, William Adams Brown and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick taught—the best known 
Modernists in the country. Today their place is 
taken by Neo-orthodox Reinhold Niebuhr, “Amer- 
ica’s foremost theologian.” 

What will be the pattern 25 years from now? Will 
the trend in Europe, where Neo-orthodoxy has made 
almost a clean sweep of theological education, be 
repeated in America? 

How can we who are evangelical Protestants meet 
this new challenge? Our first inclination, no doubt, 
is to turn against this “New Modernism” and com- 
bat it on precisely the same terms as the old Mod- 
ernism. Such a procedure saves trouble. We do not 
need to read the books of the Neo-orthodox. We do 
not need to write new works of our own, but only 
need reprint the old. We do not need to erect new 
defenses, we need only rest behind the ancient bar- 
ricades that have served more or less effectively to 
halt the attacks of Modernism. 

In part, the Neo-orthodox certainly lay themselves 
open to such treatment. They have never taken the 
trouble to clear themselves effectively from the taint 
of Modernism. We can for example note Barth’s 
professed ignorance of what happened at the tomb 
of Christ. We can call attention to his statement 
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that Jesus was “a sinner among sinners.” 

Such statements alone, however, are not fair to 
Barth. If he declares that Jesus Christ appeared as 
a sinner, he also declares emphatically and with 
transparent sincerity that Jesus Christ is the very 
Son of God, the second member of the Trinity. If 
he has doubts as to what happened at the empty 
tomb, he vigorously argues also that belief in the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ is not only true 
but is essential to the Christian faith. To paint 
only Barth’s worst side is to paint a picture by 
which men cannot recognize Barth when they see 
him. Those whom we desire most earnestly to guide 
and to win will thereby not be prepared to recog- 
nize and to deal effectively with this new threat to 
orthodoxy. 

The situation becomes easier as we turn to the 
more liberal thinkers of “left-wing” Neo-orthodoxy, 
such as Niebuhr and Tillich. It hardly seems fair, 
however, to tar all Neo-orthodox thinkers with the 
same brush. Particularly is this true when Barth 
himself objects to Niebuhr’s non-Christian doctrines 
at least as trenchantly as do the orthodox. It is, 
moreover, the more conservative of the Neo-orthodox 
thinkers, such as Barth himself, who are most in- 
triguing and, therefore, most dangerous from an 
orthodox point of view. 


It is possible also to hang the Neo-orthodox upon 
grounds of logical consistency. If, as they affirm, 
God is essentially unknowable, then logically the 
Neo-orthodox ought to be skeptics. If the evidences 
for the resurrection are inadequate, then they ought 
to reject the bodily resurrection. In short, if the 
Neo-orthodox were consistent, they would be as bad 
as the Modernists. Happily for their own good, 
however, they are exceedingly inconsistent. 

The only effective alternative is to combine a 
sympathetic understanding of the orthodox elements 
in Neo-orthodoxy with a firm stand against the un- 
orthodox elements also to be found within it. No 
doubt there is much good in Neo-orthodoxy. No 
doubt also, when Neo-orthodoxy is rightly under- 
stood, it provides a faith exceedingly attractive to 
anyone reared in the twentieth century. No Chris- 
tian, however, need ever fear the truth. Only by 
presenting Neo-orthodoxy fairly, in all its apparent 
attractiveness — rather than in caricature — can 
students of the coming generation and the Christian 
Church as a whole be prepared to recognize Neo- 
orthodoxy when they see it and thus be adequately 
prepared to meet it. 
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A risk, of course, is involved in such a procedure 
as this. Superficial Christians will conclude that if 
Neo-orthodoxy really holds fast to any considerable 
number of orthodox doctrines, it cannot be so bad 
after all. Perhaps it is not really dangerous. Some 
may even be intrigued by a position which comes 
close to orthodoxy and yet is able to win the acclaim 
of a large non-evangelical segment of the theological 
world. 

The fact is that every evangelical ought to be 
opposed to Neo-orthodoxy on two different grounds. 
He ought to be opposed to the Neo-orthodox on the 
ground of their actual beliefs, that is, the doctrines 
which they set forth in their professions of faith. 
These statements vary tremendously from person 
to person. In the case of Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Paul Tillich, for example, their doctrines seem ba- 
sically incompatible with anything that can be rec- 
ognized as Christianity. In the case of some of the 
more conservative Neo-orthodox thinkers such as 
Karl Barth, large elements of orthodox doctrine 
have been taken over directly from the Bible and 
from the theology of the Protestant Reformers, Lu- 
ther and Calvin. On the basis of their departure 
from particular doctrines, therefore, orthodox 
Christians are opposed to Neo-orthodoxy. They are 
opposed to it, however, to different degrees as it 
appears in the theologies of various Neo-orthodox 
men, and upon varying grounds. 

Every evangelical Christian also should oppose 
Neo-orthodoxy for a second reason. What is the final 
authority for Christian faith? On this ground the 
orthodox Christian ought to oppose all Neo-orthodox 
theologies equally. For it is in the Neo-orthodox 
view of authority that we find the Achilles heel of 
the whole movement. Here is the fundamental issue 
separating all Neo-orthodox from the orthodox. 

What is the authority of the Bible? Is it com- 
pletely authoritative? Is the Bible an_ infallible 
authority? Or, as all the Neo-orthodox maintain, is 
the Bible an authority only in parts? Some parts, 
perhaps large parts or perhaps small parts, must 
be set aside according to Neo-orthodox belief. To 
put the matter in another way, is the Bible an au- 
thority so that all its teaching must be received by 
man just because it is the teaching of the Bible, 
or is the Bible rather a treasure chest of teaching, 
some of which is to be received and some of which 
need not be received? 

In any case, so the Neo-orthodox agree among 
themselves, the mere fact that something is taught 
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in the Bible is not a sufficient reason for accepting 
it as true. Some other criterion in addition to 
the Bible must be employed to sieve out what is to 
be received from what is to be rejected. There is 
the nub of the whole matter. 

This issue, it must be added immediately, is not 
some relatively inconsequential doctrine. It is not 
merely an issue over a single very important doc- 
trine. At stake is the whole orthodox method of 
building a Christian theology. Down through the 
centuries the standard of doctrine for all evangelical 
churches was the Bible. The Bible was the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice. In its creeds 
the Church professed the system of doctrine taught 
in the Bible. The teaching of Scripture was the 
foundation of orthodox theology. 


Modernism overthrew that foundation. It sought 
to build its foundation for doctrine at first upon the 
red-letter New Testament, the teaching of Jesus 
alone; then later upon Christian experience; finally 
upon the unaided human reason. Neo-orthodoxy 
seeks to bridge the gap between these two, securing 
its foundation ultimately in a mystical intuition 
which, however, is closely associated with the Bible. 
The Bible in Neo-orthodox thought becomes partial- 
ly an authority. This, however, is to set another 
foundation for Christian doctrine just as definitely 
as did the Modernists. If the Neo-orthodox are 
successful, then the Christian Church will have to 
build a new theology upon a new basis, and this 
new basis will not be the Bible. 


Here lies the crucial importance of the difference 
between even the most conservative of the Neo- 
orthodox and every true evangelical. Evangelicals 
must, therefore, stand against Neo-orthodoxy, so 
long as it is not grounded solidly upon the Holy 
Scriptures, for they are not only able to make us 
wise unto salvation but are also profitable for doc- 
trine (II Timothy 3:16). Not a jot or tittle of 
Scripture may be set aside as void by any true fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ (Luke 16:17). END 


FOOTNOTES 

1 See Religious Liberal Reply, Edited by Henry N. Wie- 
man and others (Boston: Beacon Press, 1947) and L. 
Harold De Wolf, The Religious Revolt against Reason 
(New York: Harper, 1949). 

2See Cornelius Van Til, The New Modernism, An Ap- 
praisal of the Theology of Barth and Brunner (Phila- 
delphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 
1946), and William H. Chisholm and Harold Stigers, 
“A New Heresy in the Christian Church: The Subtle 
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4 Niebuhr, like many another liberal, agrees to the deity 
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Destiny of Man (2 vols., New York: Scribners, 1941). 
II, 61. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr, Beyond Tragedy. (London: Nisbet 
and Co., 1947), pp. 19 ff. 

20 The difficulty of understanding Barth’s intricate flow of 
thought is aggravated in English translation by the am- 
biguity of the word “historical.” In German historisch 
means that which has to do with the scientific study of 
records about human events. Geschichtlich means that 
which actually occurred as an event in time and space. 
According to Barth, therefore, the resurrection of Christ 
is not historisch (“historical” in this sense) but it is 
geschichtlich (“historical” in this other sense). See the 
difference this makes for the interpretation of Barth’s 
thought in Miner B. Stearns’ “A Conservative Interviews 
Barth” in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1949, (vol. 106, pp. 196- 
199), p. 197. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 


George Cowan, Superintendent of Wycliffe Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics and of Wycliffe Trans- 
lation work in Mexico, traveled in May with the 
staff of the Middle Atlantic region. After attend- 
ing regional conferences, Mr. Cowan was available 
at schools. 


Iowa City 1vcF graduates have been working 
very closely with students in the State University 
of Iowa for an effective work among international 
students. After meeting on several occasions for 
prayer, they had a small social evening playing 
table games as well as group games—so all got well 
acquainted. Now there is a good program of follow- 
up under way, getting the international students 
into homes of Christian families where friendships 
will develop and where opportunities to talk about 
Jesus Christ will arise. 

In April, Connecticut schools met for an informal 
week end conference, including U. of Conn. (where 
the conference was held), New Britain S. T. C., 
Teachers College of Conn. and New Haven S. T. C. 
Staff Member Ruth Franz described the purpose as 
“discussing together our place in the ‘ministry of 
reconciliation’ that has been committed to us as 
Christ’s ambassadors.” 


HIS PLACEMENT 


ENGLISH TEACHER for Christian prep. school for 
boys in East. Man. Write His, Box J-156. 


ELEM. TEACHERS for Christ. day schools in Mich., 
sub. N. Y. C., Penna. All grades and kind. Write 
His, Box J-256. 


SECON. TEACHERS for Christ. H. S. near Phila. 
(Pa.) Lang., soc. stud. Write His, Box J-356. 
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on welcoming? 


strangers 


I HAVE BEEN HERE for four weeks and | am so 
lonely that I am seriously thinking of returning 
home.” 

“If only I had met someone in the early weeks of 
my stay in this country, of whom I could have asked 
questions about even such simple things as how the 
cafeteria operates, public transportation and social 
customs which were so completely new to me, my 
whole experience would have been different from the 
nightmare it was.” 

These are typical statements by international stu- 
dents which reflect their need and desire for friends, 
particularly at the very beginning of their time in 
America. Because this time is so crucial for our 
friends from overseas, it is imperative that we lay 
plans in advance to help them during these early 
days, when they so keenly feel the strangeness of 
our land. If we wait until fall to lay such plans, 
the time of greatest need is past before we are able 
to get into operation. 

Some of the following suggestions, if thoughtfully 
and prayerfully followed in the spring, can be the 
means of a solid and much appreciated program for 
international students in the fall. 

First of all, try to ascertain what program the 
university has for its incoming foreign students. 
Often there is a program already in existence and 
the directors are crying for volunteers. Inter-Var- 
sity chapter members can render valuable service 
to the university, community and to the interna- 
tional students as well as make valuable contacts 
by volunteering to help in these programs. Some 
Inter-Varsity students can write personal letters 
to entering internationals even before they leave 
their home countries. In such letters arrangements 
can be made to meet and help them and answer 
any questions that they may have. This type of per- 
sonal contact before coming to North America may 
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do much to relieve the apprehension that a student 
venturing into the unknown world usually has. By 
writing to the 1vcF Secretary for International Stu- 
dent Activities (1444 North Astor, Chicago 10), 
arrangements may then be made to meet these stu- 
dents at the port of entry through which they will 
come. 

If you work out arrangements now, in September 
you can plan to meet trains and buses which will 
bring a number of international students to your 
town. Some Inter-Varsity groups have arranged a 
tour of the city and campus during the first week 
before school begins. Such an orientation trip has 
proven to be valuable. A reception or outing, or 
some other program of inherent interest to the inter- 
national students themselves can be a means of 
establishing a very helpful contact. 

In preparing for friendship with international 
students it would be well, over the summer, to be- 
come acquainted with world affairs so that you may 
be reasonably literate. Thus you will later avoid 
stupid questions when talking to your friends from 
overseas. 

Above all the objective of any program should be 
the establishment of real, personal friendship with 
one or two individuals whom you will see repeat- 
edly through the year. International students are 
unanimous in saying that they are not interested in 
impersonal group functions where there is no pos- 
sibility of seeing the same people again. On the 
other hand the thing they want most, according to 
their own statements, is just one real friend among 
American students or families. 

By laying careful plans for the fall before the 
academic year ends this spring, your group can 
avoid that “too little” and “too late” feeling which 
comes about the middle of October when plans have 
been let slide until fall—Paur FE. LittLe 
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for your summer vacation reading 


enjoy these 


INTER-VARSITY BOOKS 


A SURVEY OF WORLD MISSIONS 
by John Caldwell Thiessen 


Beginning with Carey’s work in India (1793), the author tells the 
fascinating story of modern Protestant missionary work. In a survey 
which is both historical and geographical, he traces the development of 


survey of Christian missions on all the continents, gives short sketches of noted 
Wvenien 
MISSIONS 


missionaries and national Christians, and discusses contemporary progress 
and problems. 


This signficant new book (published July, 1955) fills a gap in mis- 
sionary literature which has existed since 1939; it is distinctly evangelical 

pom in viewpoint, yet reflects the sweeping political, economic and _ social 
To Lit 


res changes of recent years. 





Carefully planned charts increase the book’s usefulness as a reference 
work, 


A popular history of modern missions for the general reader; also a 
valuable work for the pastor, missionary and student. 


504 pages $5.95 


THE UNCHANGING COMMISSION 
by David H. Adeney 


This re-appraisal of foreign missions and the Christian’s responsibility 
arose out of the author’s years in China. Dr. Harold John Ockenga says 
in the Foreward, “It is refreshing to find a missionary treatise which deals 
with the problems and failures of missionaries, as well as their successes 
...I highly commend the reading of this book. A full consideration of 
its teaching will settle the question of a call and a career for many students 
who are now wrestling with the problem of the investment of their lives 
for Christ.” 





94 pages $1.50 


SPECIAL OFFER: Both of these books for $5.95 until August 31, 1956 


(Order form on reverse side) 








CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES BOOKLET SERIES 
—__—THE CAMBRIDGE SEVEN @ $1.00 _____BECOMING A CHRISTIAN @ 10¢ 
_____THE CONQUEROR’S WAY @ $1.00 
___.-THE DISCIPLINE OF LEADERSHIP @ $1.00 
____THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN @ $1.00 
_____HEIRS TOGETHER @ $1.00 
_____HENCEFORTH @ $1.00 
_____HENRY MARTYN @ $1.00 
_____IF WE BELIEVE @ $1.00 
___OBEYING GOD’S WORD @ $1.00 
_____PERSONAL WORK @ $1.00 
_____THE ROCK BENEATH @ $1.00 
_____UNDERSTANDING GOD’S WORD @ $1.00 
_____VOCATION @ $1.00 
_____WHY BELIEVE @ $1.00 

(Any four of the above dollar books for $3.00) 


CALLED BUT NOT GOING @ 10¢ 
___DID CHRIST DIE IN VAIN? @ 10¢ 
__FIFTH FREEDOM @ 10¢ 

GETTING TO KNOW THE WILL OF GOD @ 10¢ 

HAVE YOU CONSIDERED HIM? @ 10¢ 

_THE MAN THEY CRUCIFIED @ 10¢ 

MY HEART—CHRIST’S HOME @ 10¢ 

PERSONAL EVANGELISM @ 10¢ 

SIN: A MYTH OR A MASTER? @ 10¢ 
__SOME BASIC TEXTS @ 10¢ 

TABOO @ 10¢ 


-WE SEEK HIS FACE @ 10¢ 


(Any forty of the above booklets for $3.00) 


BIBLE STUDY SERIES REFERENCE AND STUDY SERIES 

______ BASIC CHRISTIANITY @ 75¢ _THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY @ $7.95 
______DISCOVERING THE GOSPEL OF MARK @ 50¢ (plus any $2.00 selection of books) 
____.GOD AND YOU (With notebook) @ $1.25 : THE NEW BIBLE HANDBOOK @ $3.75 
_____HOLD THE FAITH @ 50¢ (plus any $1.00 selection of books) 
eee SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES @ $3.75 


(plus any $1.00 selection of books) 


___THE SPIRIT’S SWORD @ 50¢ 
_____THEREFORE GO @ 50¢ 
(Any four dollar selection of Bible study books for $3.00) 


MISSIONARY BOOKS 
A SURVEY OF WORLD MISSIONS @ $5.95 


BASIC BOOKS THE UNCHANGING COMMISSION @ $1.50 

___ QUIET TIME @ 15¢ 
SACRIFICE @ 50¢ Regular price $7.45) 

__(Both for 50¢) AT SPECIAL PRICE OF $5.95 


Both of the above books 
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BARBER, MARJORIE 
Christ Found Me at Michigan 
p- 7 Oct. 55 
CustaNnce, ARTHUR 
Is Faith Unreasonable? pp. 33 Jun. 56 
Deck, NorTHCOTE 
Ladder to Heaven 
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p. 10 Oct. 55 


p. 15 Dec. 55 


SAMUEL, LEITH 

Christianity—a Definition p. 4 Oct. 55 
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PETERSON, BERTIL 
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Desert Doctor p. 4 Dec. 55 
Stewart, HAROLD 
Java Practice p. 4 May 56 
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Freud’s Philosophy of Life 
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SEX, COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
Birney, Georce H. 

G. 1. Morals, Whose Fault? 

p. 10 May 56 
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THAT MODERN stylized sun on the cover is a symbol 
of long, lazy, happy days ahead for most students— 
days of vacation, of a break in the grind of study. 

What will this summer mean to you?—Employ- 
ment at the local factory, waiting on tables at a 
resort, working on a farm? Swimming, dating, hitch- 
hiking, loafing? 

Jesus Christ said that we are stewards of God’s 
gifts, and a three-month break is surely a good gift 
(seldom fully appreciated until graduation). 

How will you exercise stewardship over your 
summer? 

Going to an Inter-Varsity camp (even at the 
expense of a cut in your summer income) may be 
one way God wants you to show Christian steward- 
ship this summer. Some solid Christian reading may 
be another. Spending time with your family, teach- 
ing in a vacation Bible school, planting an acre for 
God’s work, tithing that weekly pay check, leading 
a small Bible discussion at the resort—all these are 
means of glorifying God with your summer, re- 
turning the months to Him next September as a 
profitable investment. 

—That bleak illustration (also by Jean Michener) 
inside the cover, coupled with Arthur F. Glasser’s 
article, is a solemn reminder that for many Chris- 
tians in other parts of the world this summer will 
be no carefree vacation—but will be a time of 
being thrown upon God alone. 

Do you want more this summer? Will you be 
content with less? 
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At the end of last term, members of the IVCF 
group at Queens College, L.I., held a banquet for par- 
ents, alumni and friends with the purpose of introduc- 
ing them to students in the group and the aims of the 
IVCF. The result: a turn-out of over 60, and increased 
interest in and prayer support for the student witness 
on campuses in the area, according to Fred Woodberry. 


Six senior students and more than a dozen 
nursing graduates met recently et the Boston apart- 
ment of Joyce and Bob Davis (alumni, Indiana U.) 
to pray and plan for a unified outreach to nursing 
schools in the Greater Boston area. Current news 
of the work in each school was given, and those 
schools where there is little or no Christian witness 
were assigned to different volunteers for regular 
prayer through the coming months. An area com- 
mittee headed by Barbara Nelson, R.N. (754 Sim- 
mons, Boston) was appointed to co-ordinate infor- 
mation, contacts and activities this spring. 


The U. of N. C. IVCF group spent a week-end at 
nearby camp New Hope, and over 30 students came 
together in an inspiring fellowship. The program was 
simply a sharing of what God has been doing in lives 
of various students. A freshman football player came 
down from U. of Va. and shared his recent experience 
of conversion. Several other Virginia students also told 
how God has been at work on their campuses. The 
whole week-end was most refreshing even though no 
speakers were present nor IVCF staff. As a result of 
this week-end a revival of aggressive witnessing is 
under way on the U. of N. C. campus. Bible studies 
are getting started in dorms and Christians are finding 
time to pray daily. 


At Campus by the Sea this summer (August 
17-24) a one week camp will be held for high school 
seniors who are going on to college. Already staff 
of various high school groups are discussing the 
program and aim with 1vcF staff on the West Coast, 
according to Paul Fromer. Purpose of the confer- 
ence is to help the seniors make the transition to 
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the work God is doing on the college campus more 
smoothly. 

One student at U. of S. C. celebrated her birth- 
day by inviting oriental students and other American 
students to her home in Columbia for an oriental dinner 
from a local Chinese restaurant. 


During Tressie Myers’ visit in the East, 2 
student nurses conferettes were held. About 50 at- 
tended such a gathering in Philadelphia where the 
theme was “God’s Love to Us and Our Love to 
God.” In Pittsburgh the subject considered was, 
“‘What does it mean to be a Christian nurse?” dis- 
covered through Bible studies (student-led) which 
had to do with Christ’s dealings with individuals. 

Christian students from Davidson (N. C.), Char- 
lotte College, U. of S$. C. and Columbia College (S. C.) 
gathered for a week-end of fellowship in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains March 3 and 4 to discover how they could 
have an effective witness for Christ on campus, accord- 
ing to Marge Ballard. 


The ivcF chapter at Iowa State College 
(Ames, Iowa) often gives, as an honorarium or 
part of one, a subscription to His Magazine. This 
gift has been much appreciated by those who have 
received it, according to Ron Knudtsen. 

Several fellows at Adelphi College (L.1.) take 
one evening each week to sit with men in a ward of 
the Creedmore (mental) Hospital in Queens, N. Y. 
They have opportunity for personal chats with these 
advanced patients, many of them college graduates, 
and are planning for a Bible study among them. 

Michigan Christian Fellowship (U. of Mich. 
1vcF) held a series of workshops on Saturday after- 
noons. The following subjects were considered: 
campus evangelism and the quiet time; personal 
witness and intercessory prayer; Christian fellow- 
ship and boy-girl relations; evangelistic Bible 
studies; and vocation, guidance, purpose in life. 

(Continued on page 43, column 2) 





